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THE SECOND BIENNIAL REPORT 



OF THE 



Indiana Labor Commission 



FOR THE 



YEARS 1 899- 1 900. 



To the Hon. Jambs A. Mount, 

Governor of the State of Indiana : 

Dear Sir— The following pages comprise the Second Biennial 
Report of the Indiana Labor Commission, and include a record of 
its stewardship for the years 1899 and 1900. During the time that 
has elapsed since the last report, November 1, 1898, labor condi- 
tions in Indiana have shown gratifying improvements. This is not 
because strikes have been less frequent than during the preceding 
two years — ^f or there has been a?i increase of eleven over the period 
covered by the Commission's former report — ^but for the reaBon 
that those which have occurred have involved fewer persons; have 
included fewer days; have been based on more reasonable demands, 
and have been more easily adjusted. 

It is an agreeable fact that in only four instances have strikes 
occurred because of attempted reductions of wages; and in three 
of these the reductions were in factories where skilled workmen 
were employed, and it was contended by the employers that the 
reductions were made necessary in order to compete with machine- 
made products. 

During the preceding two years the duration of strikes averaged 
a fraction less than thirty days. During the period included in 
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the present report the time lost has been less than half that number 
of days. 

The greatest number of persons actively involved in any strike 
during the period just passed was 1,200, while at one time during 
the preceding two years 7,000 were involved in one craft alone, 
and in several instances from 1,000 to 1,800 were engaged. 
, Since the last biennial report of this Commission was issued 
there have occurred a number of labor disturbances scarcely less 
serious than the most aggravated strike, and yet not of a kind in- 
volving contests between capital and labor. These were disputes 
between the four branches of the organized window-glass work- 
men, which have been waged with unabated fury for mqre than 
two years; and a bitter rivalry between the nonunion and union 
glass-blowers in the bottle-blowing branch of the glass industry, 
at several points in the State. Both controversies have involved 
a wide range and variety of contentions. The window-glass in- 
dustry orifiinallv consisted of three classes of skilled workmen: 
The blowers, flatteners, and cutters. Subsequently the gatherers, 
and still more recently the snappers, were added to the working 
force of the blowing department. In 1880 the blowers, flatteners, 
and cutters united in one organization known as Local Assembly 
No. 300 of the Knights of Labor, under a contract involving sev- 
eral provisions. Among them was one stipulating that the wages 
of the flatteners and cutters should be permanently based on a 
given per cent, of the earnings of the blower, and that if, at the 
annual wage agreements between the employers and blowers, the 
wages of the latter should increase or decrease, the pay of the 
other two branches should go up or down proportionately. Sub- 
sequently the gatherer and snapper appeared upon the scene. The 
wages of the gatherer are paid by the employer, but the snapper 
receives his pay from the blower. The conflict growing out of the 
payment of the snapjx^r has resulted in the most determined, bit- 
ter, prolonged, and disastrous internecine conflict ever waged in the 
ranks of organized labor in America, if not in the civilized world. 
It is the duty of the snapper to detach the blow-pipe and, by the use 
of a bit of molten glass, break off the projecting cone left by the - 
blower on one end of the cylinder. The contention of the blower 
is that by the aid of the snapper he is enabled to greatly increase 
the amount of his output. As the wages of the flattener and cutter 



are based upon the amount of the blower's product, it is claimed 
they are immediate beneficiaries of the snapper's labor, and that, 
therefore, they should share in the expense which the payment of 
his wages entails. The flatteners and cutters, on the other hand, 
claim that the service of the snapper does not materially benefit 
them; that his work is merely a convenience to the blower; and 
moreover, the articles of confederation of 1880 made no provision 
for recognition of a snapper, and the insistence of the blower 
that they share in the expense of his hire is both a violation of the 
articles of federation and an imposition. This Commission en- 
deavored to act as mediator for the purpose of a settlement before 
the crisis would pass a remedial point, but all efforts in that direc- 
tion proved unavailing, as the disaffection was found to exist in 
other States where the organization extended, and that the contrb- 
versy had gotten into the courts. 

The flint glass-blowers' trouble differed from that of the window- 
glass workers in that while the latter's conflict was between fed- 
erated branches of the same organized industry, the flint glass- 
blowers' strike was between organized and unorganized branches 
of the bottle manufacturing industrv. After the discoverv of nat- 
ural gas in Indiana, capitalists, many of whom came from other 
States, established bottle houses in different sections of the gas 
belt. In some instances bonuses were given capitalists as an in- 
ducement for the location of factories at certain points, and in re- 
turn stipulations were made that in the employment of factory- 
hands preference would be given to local workmen. By this 
method large numbers of town boys and country lads were, in a 
perfunctory way, taught the rudiments of glass blowing. The 
price paid for such labor was usually about one-half or two-thirds 
of the amount Received by skilled labor in the same industry. 
While the efficiency thus obtained, it is claimed, was not of the 
highest class, yet it was sufiieient to enable employers of such labor 
to put goods upon the market at a much cheaper price than that 
of other manufacturers who paid better wages and employed a 
higher degree of skill. This situation boded evil both to the better 
paid workmen and their employers. Competition with cheaply 
made products placed employers of high-priced labqr at a disad- 
vantage which meant either a reduction of wages or bankruptcy. 
In order to circumvent this unwelcome situation the American 
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Flint Glass Workers' Union inaugurated an evangelizing move- 
ment with a view to unionizing the blowers in factories where 
cheap products were being made and cheap labor employed by tak- 
ing into its membership all competent workmen found willing to 
accept membership and work at standard wages. This movement 
seemed not to the liking of some employers of cheap labor, and the 
efforts exerted in opposition culminated in a number of serious ren- 
counters. The open declaration of the Glass Blowers' Union was 
that self-defense forced it to take this step in order to preserve 
the organization by establishing uniform wages and conditions. 
The advantage of being under-bidders in the market was equally 
as strong an incentive, prompting resistance to such efforts. To 
accomplish this end, the union glass-workers allege, the antagoniz- 
ing employers sought to poison the minds of their workmen by 
stigmatizing the union's methods, misrepresenting its purposes, and 
maligning its members, thereby creating a prejudice not easily 
overcome. It was also claimed that by a like process the citizens 
of one or two localities were led to believe that the introduction of 
organized labor would jeopardize their welfare. For the purpose 
of an investigation, with the hope that an adjustment might be ef- 
fected, the Labor Commission visited several localities in the gas 
belt, including Torktown, Albany, E-edkey, Dunkirk, Hartford 
City, Lapel and other points. It was alleged at several places that 
factories had been subjected to disagreeable espionage. Complaint 
was also made that the working forces of some factories were deci- 
mated and badly disorganized because of the withdrawal of work- 
men who joined the union. At Dunkirk a nonunion glass-blower 
was charged with having indulged in some vile epithets, and was 
assaulted and badly beaten. Arrests followed, and those concerned 
in the affray were fined. At Hartford City the employes of a fac- 
tory were subjected to petty annoyance, but no open inf ration of 
the law occurred. At Lapel matters were found to be more serious. 
A number of blowers formerly employed at local factories, but 
who had joined the union, were attacked without an apparent rea- 
son, except the inherent enmity which was entertained for union 
men. The assault was vicious; many shots were fired, and threats 
made. However, no one was injured, and the authorities made no 
arrests or attempts at repression. Efforts at conciliation were made 
by the Labor Commission at various points where disturbances had 
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occurred. The union blowers offered to submit the controversies 
to arbitration, or to any method of settlement that would prove mu- 
tually satisfactory, but their proposition was rejected. 

The law passed by the last Legislature requiring weekly wage 
payments has been a source of some perplexity. There is a widely 
diffused misconception regarding the method of its enforcement. 
It consists in the belief that this duty is vested in the Labor Com- 
mission, while the fact is, it devolves on the Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Inspection. The Labor Commission's authority only ex- 
tends to suspending the operations of the law, or granting the privi- 
lege of less frequent payments, upon joint petitions of employers 
and workmen properly filed. The law says : 

The Labor Ck)mmlsslon of the State, after notice and hearing, may 
exempt any of the aforesaid parties whose employes prefer a less frequent 
payment, from paying any of its employes weekly, if, in the opinion of 
said Commissioners, the interest of the public and such employes will 
not suflPer thereby. 

The significance of the term "notice and hearing" was densely 
vague, and the Attorney-General was appealed to for an interpreta- 
tion of its legal meaning. His decision, in substance, was that, in 
order to secure an exemption it would be necessary for an employer 
to post in a conspicuous place in his factory a notice to his employes 
that after ten days he would apply to the Labor Commissioners for 
a certificate of relief from weekly wage payments. Additionally, 
it was decided that the petition so filed be accompanied by another 
voluntarily signed by more than 50 per cent, of the employes af- 
fected, praying for such exemption. This done, the Labor Com- 
mission CQuld, if it so desired, comply with the terms of the request. 
This provision led to the conclusion that it was the opinion of the 
Legislature that sometimes conditions existed where the arbitrary 
enforcement of the law would impose unusual inconvenience and 
expense upon employers. In a few instances this was found to be 
true, and the desired relief cheerfully given. 

There are in the State more than 3,000 factories, workshops, 
mines, quarries and other centers of industry, employing approxi- 
mately 175,000 work people. Out of all these there have been 
filed in the office of the Labor Commission eighty-two petitions for 
exemptions from weekly payments. These petitions were signed 
by 14,000 workmen. It was alleged that coercive measures had 
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been employed for the procurement of signatures in some in- 
stances. Methods of doubtful fairness were found, and a few 
times deceptign employed in securing signatures to petitions for 
exemption. In every such instance, if the discovery was made in 
time, the application was rejected, and if made after the issuance of 
the certificate of exemption, a rescinding of such certificate fol- 
lowed. The difiiculty encountered by the Commission in these in- 
vestigations was a lack of funds to fully pursue them. The law 
* imposing this duty upon the Commission made no appropriation 
to meet expenses. This left the alternative of meeting the expense 
out of private funds, or permitting investigation to pass unheeded. 
It was found that a large majority of employers paid weekly; some 
bi-weekly; a small number semi-monthly, while occasionally there 
was found an employer who had no regular pay-day, and who never 
paid in full, and rarely in cash. Among the last-named were some 
foreign contracting companies doing repair work along the line 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad between Washington, Daviess 
County, and the east State line. Complaints representing hundreds 
of workmen were filed in this office and that of the Department of 
Inspection. These infractions of the law were referred to the law 
department of the State for investigation, and enforcement in the 
courts. 

During efforts at investigation and conciliation of conflicting 
interests growing out of evasions of the weekly wage law, the Labor 
Commission traveled more than 1,400 miles, and held numerous 
conferences with both workmen and employers. Only one strike 
occurred as the outgrowth of differences on this subject, and that 
was easily settled. In two instances agreements could not be 
reached and the matter was taken into the courts by the Chief of 
the Department of Inspection. The first case was a writ of manda- 
mus in Madison County, the second being a suit for an enforce- 
ment of the law, entered in the Delaware County court, Judg- 
ment was rendered for the plaintiff in both cases. In the last case 
an appeal to the Supreme Court was asked for. Pending this ap- 
peal, and the rendition of the decision to follow, no more exemp- 
tions from weekly wage payments will be issued by the Commis- 
sion. 

The law favoring weekly wage payments is immensely popular 
with workingmen and women, and its general enforcement will be 
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insisted upon if the Supreme Court decides the law to be constitu- 
tional. 

Voluntary arbitration and conciliation are now extensively em- 
ployed as means of adjusting differences between capital and labor 
in Indiana, and are rapidly growing in use and gaining popularity 
within its borders. In some trades such instrumentalities have al- 
most wholly taken the place of the strike. Approval of these 
methods find strong expression in the ranks of labor, and some of 
their constant champions are among the practical thinkers on eco- 
nomic subjects in labor organizations, and the trades most friendly 
to these processes are those which represent the oldest and strong- 
est associations. In some trades contracts are made in which 
wages and working conditions are agreed upon for the ensuing 
season, and where provisions are also made that if controversies 
arise they shall be settled by arbitration or conciliation without 
cessation of work. With these settlements occurring annually, and 
being observed in a spirit of sincerity, there is growing up a bet- 
ter feeling through a fuller confidence, and a stronger sentiment 
of reciprocal dependence and trustfulness. Force, as typified by 
the average strike, involves so many of the elements of repugnance . 
that the conditions of settlement in most instances are less advan- 
tageous than if the more pacific and rational method of concilia- 
tion or arbitration had been employed. 

Another evil growing out of strikes is the continuing effects of 
the resultant estrangement. This estrangement not infrequently 
lingers long after the unfortunate events which produced it have 
grown dim with age in the mind of the public. It retards future 
negotiations, chills the feeling of mutual friendliness that may 
have existed, creates a lack of confidence, and lessens the pros- 
pects for a continuance of those friendly relations between em- 
ployer and employe, the existence of which is so essential to profita- 
ble co-operation and mutual prosperity. 

The public has an interest in the peaceable settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes that has not always received the consideration its 
importance demands. Commercial and industrial affairs are be- 
coming more closely interwoven and interdependent day by day. 
By reason of this there are, in most instances, three mutually inter- 
ested parties to each lockout or strike, namely, the workmen in- 
volved, the employer, and the public. So long as the conflict is 
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confined within the narrow sphere of the first and second parties 
in interest, the rest of the community may remain passive spec- 
tators. Sometimes, however, the evil done is too far-reaching to 
be contemplated with complacency. The zone of influence is 
largely measured by the character of the industry involved. A 
strike in a factory would not jeopardize the public's interests to 
the same extent that one would on a street car line of a populous 
city or on a railway system. Strikes and lockouts involving or 
largely affecting freight and passenger traffic cause inconveniences 
and losses of the gravest consequence, and that frequently cul- 
minate in a necessity for repression by force. The instrumen- 
tality usually employed has been the constabulary or militia. 

Vesting in some State agency the power to enforce arbitration, 
when the public welfare is paramount to all other considerations, 
is a crying need of the times. The mere power to act when so pe- 
titioned would not fully meet the necessities which sometimes arise. 
Frequently the injuries sustained by the public are greatly more 
grievous than those of either contestant, or both combined for that 
matter. Several times this situation has existed in Indiana, and 
disastrous consequences have followed, which would have been 
averted if enforced arbitration had been provided for. Those 
with experience and observation know that often labor troubles 
progress with an ever-increasing intensity; both sides become deaf 
to reason; refuse to yield, compromise or arbitrate in the absence 
of State intervention. Meantime the helpless public must drift 
defenselessly along, suffering from evils for which it is in nowise 
responsible, and from which there is no relief until the combatants 
are either coerced by force or have expended their ill-directed 
strength, and by their exhaustion are forced to quit the fight. Thus 
upon innocent persons are entailed pecuniary losses. This fact 
forces us to confront the proposition: Is it not the duty of the 
State to reduce these disturbances to a minimum by appropriate 
legislation? 

It will be noticed on examination that our law does not provide 
for enforced arbitration. It seems reasonable to conclude, how- 
ever, that the time is rapidly approaching, if indeed it is not 
already here, when this further step must be taken to complete 
the essential process for settling differences between capital and 
labor under extremely aggravated and dangerous conditions. 
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In the opinion of your Labor Ooniniiflsion, the law providing for 
arbitration should be amended in two particulars: 

First. In all cases where disputes arise from any cause, it 
should be made unlawful for a lockout or strike to be resorted to 
without first attempting conciliation, the offense to be punishable 
as a misdemeanor. 

Secondly. Whenever, during the progress of a lockout or 
strike, human life is jeopardized, security to property is threat- 
ened, public order is overthrotvn, or the law is willfully defied or 
violated, both parties to such lockout or strike should be required 
to obey a mandatory order to submit their contention to arbitration 
in some manner mutually agreeable. 

Such laws, justly enforced, would prove in some degree, repres- 
sive to domineering and avaricious employers who sometimes pre- 
cipitate strife by attempts at unreasonable exactions, or by refusal 
to pay living wages, and, as well, to those groups of workingmen 
who delegate the management of their material interests to unwise 
leaders, or allow themselves to be influenced by professional agi- 
tators. Such a law would largely eliminate from our industrial 
system the lockout and strike, with their long train of demoraliz- 
, ing influences, and substitute therefor a means of settlement 
rational in method, just in its results; and give security to capital 
and permanency of employment to labor, as well as the better 
wagrwhich this secur4 aTd permanenc; will bring. 

Following is the financial statement of expenses of the Indiana 
Labor Commission for the vears 1899 and 1900: 

November 1, 1899— 

L. P. McCormack $1,490 00 

B. Frank Schmid 1,350 00 

Stenographer 530 25 

Railroad fares 335 90 

Hotel bills 253 65 

Livery hire 20 25 

Telegraphing and telephoning 19 80 

Printing 206 33 

Stamps 46 50 

Recording contracts 2 50 ^ 

New Telephone Company 20 00 

Total $4,275 18 
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November 1, 1900— 

L. P. McCormack $1,800 00 

B. Frank Schmid 1,800 00 

Stenographer 614 60 

Railroad fares 162 00 

Hotel bills 135 35 

Telegraphing and telephoning 5 51 

New telephone Co 40 00 

Dictionary and stand 11 75 

Livery hire 9 50 

Office expenses (towels, etc.) 3 10 

Recording contracts 1 00 

Postage stamps 27 00 

October, 1900— 

L. P. McCormack 150 00 

B. Frank Schmid 150 00 



\ 



Total $4,909 81 



As your administration is rapidly drawing to a close, and our 
official relationship will soon be ended, your Labor Commissioners 
can not close this report without tendering you our sincere appre- 
ciation of your unvarying kindness and support during the years 
of our official association, and beg to express the hope that in your 
retirement from public service, whether temporary or permanent, 
you may enjoy the ample blessing to which, by reason of your 
eminent public service, your are richly entitled. 

Most respectfully submitted, 

L. P. McCOKMACK, 
B. FRANK SCHMID, 
L^bor Commissioners. 



DETAILED STATEMENT OF INVESTIGATIONS 

AND SETTLEMENTS* 



NOBLESVILLE BOTTLE COMPANY. 

On December 15, 1898, eighteen glass blowers left the employ 
of the N^oblesville Bottle Company without assigning a^ reason, 
throwing out of employment fifty other workmen. Owing to previ- 
ous engagements the Labor Commission did not begin negotiations 
for settlement until December 27. The firm made the following 
statement : 

"Ours is a nonunion factory and we made only whisky flasks, 
which no factory can make and pay the union wage scale. We had 
intended, at an early date, engaging in the manufacture of pre- 
scription ware and other specialties. Our glassblowers joined the 
union some thirty days ago, and had they taken proper steps for 
a recognition of the union we would have made no objection to 
unionizing our plant. Had we been given time to establish our- 
selves in making prescription ware, we would have been in a po- 
sition to pay better wages; in fact, had intended paying the union 
scale. AVe had no intimation of any difficulty until they left their 
work. We never objected to their joining the union, but shall now 
refuse to recognize the men as well as the union. 

"We shall proceed to put on apprentices, and will hire such 
glass-blowers as we can get, but we will not take back any of the 
strikers." 

The company was firm in the stand it had taken. However, a 
plea for leniency was made. This was politely, yet positively, de- 
clined, and the Commissioners were given to understand that no 
settlement could be had that would call for the employment of any 
of the strikers. The blowers were given an opportunity to state 
their grievances, which were as follows: 

(15) 
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"Some thirty days ago we were organized into Local Union No. 
94, of the American Flint Glass Workers' Union, and we decided 
we would demand the union scale and be governed by union rules. 
The f axjtory had been running nonunion, with two blowers to a 
'shop.' Half an hour extra was required for night work, and this 
was an injustice. In all union factories, pay is had for 'bad glass' 
when it is worked, while we received no compensation for this; 
and no shop committee was allowed, as is customary in union 
factories. The cause leading more directly to the strike was a well- 
founded rumor that the management was going to put on appren- 
tices to learn the trade, and discharge the blowers singly. This 
rumor gained such credence that we, as a body, concluded to strike 
rather than continue and be thus discharged; and we left our work 
without giving the firm any notice of our intentions. 

'*W. J. Smith, President of the American Flint Glass Workers' 
Union, came from Pittsburg and made an effort at settlement, but 
every overture was refused by the firm. We watched all incoming 
trains, and by friendly efforts succeeded in persuading all who 
came to work to leave. We also succeeded in getting several 
blowers and others who had continued at work to leave. This 
method crippled the company's operations and led to bitterness. 
However, we felt that this was the only means at our command to 
defeat the determination of the firm." 

The Labor Commission had inteviews with the firm and strikers 
on December 27 and 28, and January 6, and for a time the proba- 
bilities of a settlement continued doubtful. The men were not dis- 
posed to accept any settlement that did not secure to them the 
wages and recognition of the American Flint Glass Workers' 
Union. Under the rules of that organization a^ final settlement 
could only be made by authority of Mr. Smith. The following 
agreement was then entered into between the Bottle Company and 
the American Flint Glass Workers' Union, in which it is agreed: 

The NoblesvUle Bottle Company agrees to employ R. Spencer, George 
Zeek, William Thompson, Casey Campbell, George Newman, Walt Harme- 
son, John Savage, Casper Campbell, George Kane, George Scheldler, John 
Cottrell and F. Clevenger. 

The American Flint Glass Workers' Union agrees to admit to mem- 
bership George McElfresh, and agrees to submit to its members the ques- 
tion of admitting to membership .Joseph and George Welsh, with the un- 
derstanding that neither is to be interfered with before the date herein 
fixed for the unionizing of the works of the NoblesvUle Bottle Company. 
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The Ajnerican Flint Glass Workers* Union agrees that the company 
shall employ four apprentices, with the understanding that the company 
is not to add to that number or put on any other apprentices until its 
number of apprentices falls below the quota allowed by union houses. 

The Noblesville Bottle Company agrees to pay the same prices for 
blowing flasks that are now being paid by the Dunkirk bottle houses, 
the prices to be ascertained by the company and the union, or their repre- 
sentatives. 

The Noblesville Bottle Company agrees to pay union prices for blowing 
bottles on or before May 1, 1899. 

AMERICAN FLINT GLASS WORKERS' UNION, 

Per W. J. Smith, President, 
NOBLESVILLE BOTTLE CO. 
Witness: B. Frank Schmid, 

Labor Commissioner. 



REDKEY GLASS COMPANY. 

On December 17, 1898, a notice was posted in the factory of the 
Redkey Glaiss Company, reading as follows: 

Commencing on December 19, 1898, we will pay for blowing the fol- 
lowing prices: 

Pint Mason jars, 3 cents per dozen. 
Quart Mason jars, 3% cents per dozen. 
Half gallon jars, 4% cents per dozen. 
Where three men work on a "shop," half a cent per dozen advance will 
be paid. We are compelled to make this cut to compete with our com- 
petitors, who are paying these prices for blowing at the Swayzee Glass 
Company and at H. J. Streeter's factory, Greenfield. 
Ball Bros., at Muncie, (union men) are pressing: 
Pint Mason jars, 2 6-10 cents per dozen. 
Quart Mason jars, for 3 cents per dozen. 
Half gallon jars, for 3 7-10 cents per dozen. 
(Signed): REDKEY GLASS COMPANY. 

The employes of this company refused to accept the proffered 
scale; the posting of the notice brought on a lockout on December 
19, 1898, and a suspension of all labor at the plant followed. On 
January 25, 1899, the following statement was made by the firm 
to the Labor Commission : 

"On September last, we were paying the following prices for 

blowing: 

Pint Mason jars, 3% cents per dozen. 
Quart Mason jars, 4% cents per dozen. 
Half gallon jars, 5 cents per dozen. 

2 — Labor. 
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"On October 12, 1898, finding that we were accumulating a 
stock, and fearing the competition of the machine-blown jars, we 
made a cut of one-half cent per dozen for blowing jars. This the 
men accepted, and we continued at work. In December, in order to 
compete and meet the prices made by other fruit jar concerns, we 
decided it was necessary to make another cut, and on December 
17, we posted the notice that caused the lockout. We posted this 
notice on Saturday, and on Monday a committee called on us, and 
was given to understand that unless the men went to work at the 
reduced prices, the plant would be closed. 

"Machine blowing was producing fruit jars at a less cost, and to^ 
compete, it became necessary to make the cut. The reduction was 
not a matter of choice, but one of necessity. When the men re- 
fu^ed to return to work, we paid them and they were discharged. 
The flint tank blowers left in sympathy with the others. The men 
made a demand for union wages. This was refused, and they have 
been idle ever since. The firm will introduce blowing machines 
in the near future, and we are not at all anxious to start the %reen 
tank,' although we would run our ^flint tank.' We made an ef- 
fort to start this tank by bringing some blowers from Rochester, 
\N^. Y., and a conflict ensued. ISTo further efforts will be made in 
this direction, and w^e have nailed up all the doors and windows, 
and will wait until we can get machines. We had to do this in 
order to protect ourselves, and the firms at Swayzee and Greenfield 
joined with us in making the half-cent cut." 

The grievances of the men were many, among the more import- 
ant being a statement that the firm had made three cuts in wages 
since the beginning of the "fire," and that at all times they had 
been below the wages paid at those union glass factories not using 
machines. There was also a firmly rooted belief that if they sub- 
mitted to this cut, it would be but a short time until another would 
be made, and they would soon be reduced to starvation wages. It 
was also learned bv the men that the firms at Swavzee and Green- 
fiel.d had joined the Eedkey firm in making the reduction, and this 
strengthened tlie determination not to accept another reduction. 
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Comparing prices of the union and the nonunion plants, the 
following differences were found in the scale of wages : 

Union houses— 

Pint Mason jars, $3.85 per gross. 
Quart Mason jars, $4.95 per gross. 
Half gallon Mason jars, $6.60 per gross. 

Nonunion- 
Pint Mason jars, $3.00 per gross. ' 
Quart Mason jars, $3.50 per gross. 
Half gallon Mason jars, $4.50 per gross. 

The men believed the company was taking advantage of their 
lack of organization, and they joined the nnion, and resolved to 
remain out until the firm would agree to pay union wages. The 
firm also paid much less than union wages for lantern globes, bat- 
tery jars and oil cans, of which they made large quantities. It 
also took from the blowers for breakage tw^o jars to each three 
dozen blown, and took two dozen jars each day from each blower 
after all breakage had been accounted for. While this had been 
acquiesced in by the men, it caused dissatisfaction, and had been 
the means of many charges of dishonest practices. 

About the middle of March, 1899, the factory resumed opera- 
tions on a nonunion basis. A few of the old employes were given 
work, and the remainder sought employment elsewhere. The fac- 
tory was idle fourteen weeks, at a loss of about $1,200. per week. 

SWAYZEE GLASS FACTORY. 

On December 10, 1898, a lockout occurred at the Swayzee Glass 
Company's factory. The cause leading thereto was the posting of 
a notice similar to that posted in the factories at Eedkey and Green- 
field, stating that there would be a cut of a half cent for blowing 
fruit jars. The T^bor Commission began its investigation within 
a week after the same had occurred, and was in consultation with 
members of the firm and the workmen on four or five occasions 
during the succeeding thirty days. Statements made by the firm 
as to its notices of a reduction, were as follows: 

"The glass blowing machine is displacing hand-made work, its 
product being neater, more durable and cheaper. For this reason 
we had to put in machines; reduce wages to a point w^here w^e can 
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compete or quit business. We are having many orders canceled 
for handjmade jars, dealers preferring to handle the machine- 
blown product We made this reduction in order that we might 
continue in the trade. We do not make, but buy, our ^cape' and 
^liners,' these being an extra expense ; and, they do not require the 
services of 'chippers' and ^grinders' in the making and the finishing 
of jars by machinery. The dispensing with this labor is quite a 
saving in the factory where blowing machines are used." 

The firm admitted that it had made the reduction in conformity 
with an agreement entered into with the Greenfield and Redkey 
firms. It added: "Ours has always been a nonunion factory, and 
we can not pay union wages and compete with machine work. As 
soon as possible, we shall introduce machines, but we are not will- 
ing to start up now, even at the reduction made. Further reduc- 
tions will become necessary if we continue hand-blowing." 

* The locked out glass blowers claimed it was their understandiujg 
that when the fall work began that the following prices would be 
paid and continued during the fire: 

Pint Mason jars, 3^ cents per dozen. 
Quart Mason jars, 4 cents per dozen. 
Half gallon Mason jars, 5 cents per dozen. 

They claimed to have submitted to a reduction from last year's 
prices, which were as follows: 

Pint Mason jars, 5 cents per dozen. 
Quart Mason jars, 5% cents per dozen. 
Half gallon Mason jars, 7 cents per dozen. 

"This is the third reduction during this fire," said the workmen, 
"and we refuse to submit to it. We temporarily organized, ap- 
pointed a committee to wait upon the firm, and told the manager 
that the reduction would not be accepted. The firm told the 
committee that we must either accept the reduction or the factory 
would be closed. Another meeting was held, and it was unani- 
mously decided not to accept the reduction, and we made an effort 
to join the Green Glass Blowers' Association and demanded the 
union list of — 

Pint Mason jars, $3.85 per gross. 
Quart Mason jars, $4.95 per gross. 
Half gallon Mason jars, $6.60 per gross. 
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"We are now out to stay; and, having the moral and financial 
support of the Green Glass Blowers' Association, we expect to re- 
main out indefinitely, and will win in the end. Our demands are 
now ^union wages and union rules.' We will not compromise. We 
were promised 4, 4r| and 6 cents for blowing, and worked three 
weeks before we were aware that we were only getting 3^, 4 and 5 
cents per dozen. This of itself excited distrust, and the firm feared 
a strike then. We were called together and told that as soon as 
the market prices were better we would receive a raise in wages, 
but instead of a raise another cut was made, and still another con- 
templated. This, we knew, and we preferred to be locked out. 
The firm is making efforts to introduce machines. To this we 
raise no objections, but we will insist on fair pay before we again 
return to work." 

After a lapse of more than two months the company succeeded 
in securing ten glass-blowing machines, each one of which will per- 
form the work of four blowers. It announced its purpose to em- 
ploy none but nonunion men, and will not be governed by union 
rules. 

STRBETBR JAR AND BOTTLE WORKS, GREENFIELD. 

At this plant a lockout was inaugurated on December 19, 1898, 
on the same date as at Redkey and Swayzee. Mr. Streeter em- 
ployed one hundred and eighty-five persons, among them being 
about fifty glassblowers. A reduction of wages for blowing half 
gallon fruit jars was the immediate cause leading to the trouble. 
Only twelve men were directly affected, but others had been re- 
duced at various times, and an uneasy feeling prevailed, caused 
by the belief that other cuts were contemplated. Rather than con- 
tinue in this uncertain frame of mind, they decided not to accept 
the cut, thereby hoping to remedy the evil of continued reductions. 
The Labor Commission visited Greenfield in January and Febru- 
ary, 1899, and held interviews with the firm and the men. 

Mr. Streeter made the following statement: On December 17, 
a notice was posted reducing the blowing price of half gallon fruit 
jars a half cent per dozen. This cut only affected twelve blowers, 
and as the reduction was slight he did not think the men would 
strike, especially as they were earning from $75 to $150 per month. 
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He claimed the cut became necessary on account of the competi- 
tion brought about by the machine-blown fruit jars manufactured 
by Ball Bros., of Muncie. This firm had made a market quotation 
of $3.25 per gross for (juarts, and with that as a basis, Mr. Streeter 
said he was forced to put hand-blown jars upon the market at $3.15 
per gross, the latter being less perfect, and hence not as salable. 
The cost price of quart fruit jars ranges from $3.06 to $3.09 per 
gross, allowing two per cent, for selling and two per cent, as a 
cash discount. He added: "I found I was only getting $2.95 
per gross for the product that was costing me $3.06 to $3.09 per 
gross, and hence T was losing money. Thus I had to eitlier con- 
tinue losing money, cease producing or cut wages. I chose the 
latter, thinking that if there was an advance in the market I could 
restore the wages. The cheapening of production by the blowing 
machine is such that hand-blowing will soon be obsolete, and the 
men might as well realize the fact now as later on. The break- 
age in the making of hand-blown jars is about ten per cent., while 
with the machine it does not exceed three per cent. If present 
prices continue I can not make the product and exist, and were it 
not for the advance that usuallv comes later in the season I could 

t 

not exist at all. If mv men do not want to work at the wacres, I 
\\411, no doiibt, be forced to employ others. I will not recognize 
any union, but will mee^t committees of my men if locally organ- 
ized." 

The grievances of the men were as follows: ^fost of them are 
eastern men, and at the close of the last season, before returning 
home, were given to understand that thoy were all wanted again, 
and were told that the former prices for blowing would be con- 
tinued for the coming fire. In September, after having worked 
but three weeks, the half -gallon blowers were cut one cent |>er 
dozen. About the last of October the quart blowers were cut from 
4^ cents to 4 cents per dozen, and on December 17, the following 
notice was posted: 

We, the undersigned, agree to pay the foUowing scale until we see 
fit to make a change: 

* 

SCAT.E. 

Two men in a shop — 

Pints 3 cents per dozen. 

Quarts :W cents per dozen. 

Half gallon 4^ cents per dozen. 
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Three men in a shop- 
Pints 3^ cents per dozen. 

Quarts 4 cents per dozen. 

Half gallon 5 cents per dozen. 

(Signed) : 

SWAYZEE GLASS CO., 

CLrOUGH GLASS CO., 

HARRY STREETER GLASS CO. 

They said: ^^Mr. Streeter took advantage of us because we are 
not organized. He never reduced wages in all departments at one 
time. He would first cut the half -gallon blowers; then at another 
time the quart and pint blowers, and in this way he avoided a 
strike until the third cut was made, to go into effect on December 
19, 1898. On December 20, we held a meeting and effected and or- 
ganization, and appointed a committee to wait upon Mr. Streeter, 
asking for the union scale of wages, and a recognition of the union, 
and union rules to govern the factory hereafter. This recognition 
was point blank refused us, and we joined issues with the Swayzee 
and Redkey workmen, who were making the same struggle, agree- 
ing to remain out until the three plants granted our petition. We 
are being supported by the Green Glass Blowers' Association, 
morally and financially, and we expect to win, or continue idle in- 
definitely." 

Complaint was made because of deductions for breakage, and the 
cutting of the prices of blowing when only two men worked at a 
shop. They stated that when one blower was idle for any cause the 
price for blomng was cut a half cent per dozen for the other two 
men working on the same shop. 

In the various efforts made at settlement, Mr. Streeter offered to 
employ the, men on a sliding scale, and the following proposition 
was made: 

^^ Whenever the prices of jars reaches $3.50 per gross I will 
agree to raise the price of blowing a half cent per dozen, when it 
reaches $3.Gf> I will raise another half cent per dozen.'^ 

This proposition was rejected, and nothing would be considered 
satisfactory but the union wages and union rules. 

On February 2, 1899, co-operation was suggested by the Labor 
Commission as a proper solution of the vexed controversy, and Mr. 
Streeter oft'ered to try the experiment on the following basis : That 
an invoice be made; separate books be kept; that orders already 
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billed be filled; that the same contracts existing between Mr. 
Streeter and HoUweg & Reese, of Indianapolis, and a St. Louis 
firm be carried out; that the price of gas be left to experts to be 
settled by arbitration, and that Mr. Streeter receive a certain per 
cent, on all sales made for furnishing the capital and business ex- 
perience. The men voted against accepting the proposition un- 
less assured that their earnings would be equal to union wages. 

At this point negotiations were closed, as the Labor Commission 
saw no possibility of effecting a settlement, and decided that time 
alone would force one or the other party to the controversy to 
yield. 

On Friday, March 31, the lockout was "declared off," and the 
factory resumed operations with twelve "shops" in operation at 
the reduced scale. 

Loss of wages, $800 a week for fifteen weeks. 

BALL BROS.' GLASS FACTORY, MUNCIE. 

On Friday, February 24, 1899, one hundred and eighty boys 
of No. 2 Fruit Jar Works, of Ball Bros., Muncie, struck because 
of a quarrel between two of them, one of whom was colored. In 
some departments of the factory bovs are employed — these being 
colored and white in about equal proportions — ^between whom a 
race feud existed. The white claimed that one of their number 
was "scuffling'' with a colored boy, when anger was engendered, 
and a fight ensued. Later on, the white boys claimed, they were 
assaulted by the colored youths, and that they were taunted by 
insults on their way to and from work. 

On Saturday, February 25, 1899, a committee of five white boys 
presented their grievances to Mr. Scott, the manager, and asked 
to have one especially aggressive colored boy discharged. The 
manager promised to investigate the matter, and the boys claimed 
they were made to believe that their petition would be granted. 
On the following Monday it was found that the colored lad had not 
been discfiarged, and the white boys decided not to work. They ap- 
pointed another committee to meet the night foreman, and to re- 
new their petition. They were given to understand that Mr. Ball 
would take the matter up on the following morning. This was 
not satisfactory, and they left the factory in a body. On the f ol- 
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lowing morning they assembled in a field near the factory, and 
were spoken to by Mr. Ball. They made their grievance known; 
also their petition. They insisted that all the colored boys be dis- 
charged, or transferred to another department of the factory, so 
that there would be less likelihood of future friction. Mr. Ball 
reasoned with them that he could not, nor would not, draw a 
color line, and told them that if they were not satisfied they might 
consider themselves discharged. They were also told that if they 
desired to work, they would have to apply as individuals, and would 
not be taken back in a body. 

When the Labor Commission began an investigation, the boys' 
demands were found to be as follows: The reinstatement of all to 
their former places ; their wages to be the same as before, and the 
discharge or transfer of the colored boys from the press room. 

Mr. Ed Ball, a member of the firm, was seen at the Kirby House, 
and declined in any way to consider the grievance of the boys, 
making the statement that he did not care to hear what they had to 
say, and would not give them recognition, as they were no longer in 
the firm's employ. He preferred the matter be left just as it was, 
and stated that in a few days the boys would be starved out, and 
would return to work. The Labor Commission's investigation 
showed, however, that they were securing work in other factories 
in and around Muncie, seventeen having gotten work in one day, 
at increased wages, and that they unanimously resolved not to 
again work at Ball's factory under any circumstances. 



AMERICAN PLATE GLASS FACTORY, ALEXANDRIA. 

On Monday, February 27, 1899, a lockout occurred at the Amer- 
ican Plate Glass f actorj'^, Alexandria. The fall previous an elec- 
tric hoist was placed in the casting hall of the factory, and the men 
were led to believe it had been put in for the purpose of lightening 
their work. This assurance formed part of the basis of settlement 
of a former controversy, it being understood that there would be 
no reduction of the working force in that department. However, 
after the completion of this hoisting appliance, the president of 
the company ordered a reduction of the working force on the fur- 
nace gang — two on the day and two on the night shift. 
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The men thought the work could not be done with a reduction 
of their force and at once raised an objection. They contended 
that their work was already more than they could stand, and that 
any reduction would impose upon them impossible tasks. How- 
ever, early in December, 1898, the casting hall foreman was given 
instruction to take off four men from the furnace gang. This 
was objected to by the men, and a protest was lodged by the presi- 
dent of the organization with Superintendent Elliott. Following 
this protest, a written proposition was given to Mr. Cunningham, 
president of the union, to present to the men at their meeting: 

"Two furnace men off the twenty-pot* gang and raise the wages 
of two table men to $2.00.'' 

By a unanimous vote the proposition was rejected. Work con- 
tinued until February 11, 1899, at which time the casting hall was 
closed on account of a shortage of gas. 

When the time arrived for resumption of operations the men 
were again notified that if they would not consent to the reduction 
of the casting gang, there would be a "shut-down'' until they did 
agree to do so. 

Sunday, February 26, a meeting was held, and Superintendent 
Elliott invited to attend. He made the statement that his orders 
were that the four men would have to come off the casting gangs, 
and he urged the men to make a trial with the reduced force, and if 
it was proven that the work could not be done, then other arrange- 
ments would be made. The men were not willing to try the ex- 
periment, claiming it increased the work on the table gang, and 
that they could not lift the heavy pots of molten glass onto the 
casting table with the reduced force. 

On Mondays evening, February 27, the different departments 
closed, and four hundred and seventy-five men were locked out. 

Superintendent Elliott made the following statement in refer- 
ence to the controversy: "Heretofore, the hoisting of the pots of 
molten glass has been done with a hand crane, and it required 
seven men to perform the task. 

"The firm put in an electric hoist, which was intended to be a 
labor-saving device. This hoist was put in at considerable expense 
to the company, and we decided that there should be a reduction of 
two men on each gang. We wanted the men to operate the new 
hoist, and felt certain the same amount of work could be done 
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more readilv with the reduced force than before. This the men 
refused to do. Our departments had become unbalanced, which 
led to some friction. But, all this would have been overcome in 
time if a little patience had been exercised. Efforts were being 
made to regulate and balance up the various departments^ and 
many thousands of dollars were being spent in improvements tend- 
ing to modernize the plant, and make it one of the best equipped 
in the country. The work in the casting hall is laborious, yet it 
is so in all other establishments, and there should be no special 
cause of complaint at this factory. 

"We are willing that our men should join the union, as we were 
led to believe we should have less friction and better work. We rec- 
ognized the union, accepted theis shop committees, and found that 
we were harassed by minor diiBculties to such a degree that we 
found it to our disadvantage to have the men organized. We found 
we could not operate our plant as we desired, and as our business 
judgment dictated. These annoyances became so numerous that 
they interfered with the successful running of the plant. The* 
men grew insubordinate and undisciplined; our misunderstandings 
grew so frequent and annoying that the firm decided to make radi- 
cal changes. The agreement entered into between the firm and 
the local union stipulated that fifteen days' notice should be given 
before entering upon a strike. IsTo heed was paid to this clause; 
nor any part of the agreement. After the men had left the works, 
without so much as making an effort to try the new electric hoist, 
and violating their own agreement by walking out and not mani- 
festing a desire to deal justly with the firm, the company concluded 
they should not return as an organized body, nor would the firm 
in the future recognize the union." 

The following notice was posted: 

All employes of this company not reporting for work in their respec- 
tive departments by six o'clock Thursday morning, March 2, 1899, are 
hereby discharged from the service of the company, and will call at the 
office of the company and receive the amounts due them. 

AMERICAN PLATE GLASS CO. 

By M. P. Elliott, Superintendent. 

The strike continued from the middle of February to May 8, 
1899, and after nine weeks of enforced idleness, the men returned 
to work, an agreement having been reached between themselves 
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and the firm that was never made public. During this period many 
efforts were made at settlement by the Labor Commission. The 
original question of the electric hoist and the reduction of the 
force was lost sight of, and the issue became one of unionism, and 
was fought with considerable bitterness. 

The loss in wages was about $1,200 a day for twelve weeks. 

AMERICAN CRYSTAL MONUMENT FACTORY, ARCADIA. 

On March 1, 1899, the men employed at this factory were noti- 
fied that a cut of from 3 to 12^ per cent, would be made in the 
wage scale for blowing lamp chimneys. An investigation proved 
that the lockout was caused by a refusal to accept the proposed cut. 
Mr. S. W. Miles, proprietor, stated that his traveling salesman had 
contracted with Louisville jobbers for the sale of six carloads of 
lamp chimneys at a rate considerably below the cost of production. 
When this fact was discovered he notified the workmen of the cut, 
^and they were informed that the reduction would go into effect 
after the succeeding pay day. Most of the men were dissatisfied, 
and refused to continue work, while the rest continued until noon, 
when they also went out. 

National Organizer T. W. Rowe, of the American Flint Glass 
Blowers^ Association, was telegraphed for, and he, with a commit- 
tee of three glass-blowers, asked for imion wages and union rulee 
to govern the establishment, it having been previously a nonunion 
factory. This request was refused by Mr. Miles. The men there- 
upon organized, and, as a body, were taken into the Flint Glass 
Workers' Association, and a second effort made to have the firm 
pay union wages. Efforts at settlement were made by Mr. Kenny, 
member of the National Executive Board of the above named or- 
ganization. A proposition was made by the men that they return 
to work for two weeks at the cut prices in order to enable the firm 
to fill the orders taken at a loss, and that thereafter union prices 
and conditions should prevail. This was rejected by the proprie- 
tor. Numerous conferences were had and the proprietor main- 
tained that he could not pay the prices asked, assigning the fol- 
lowing reasons therefor: 

"The market prices of ware is depreciated, and I found it nec- 
essary to make a cut in wages in order to compete in the market^ 
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or close the factory. While other concerns are running only part 
of their force and on short time, T am running full time and giving 
my men greater earning capacity, even though at a less rate per 
hundred. A great over-production in the market is the cause of 
the trouble. The blowers are able to earn $4.00 per day and the 
gatherers $2.60 per day, even at the reduction, and this does not 
appear to me as working any hardships upon the men. At the 
reduced prices I believe we will be able to continue, while at the 
former prices I would have to close down. As for paying union 
prices, that is out of the question altogether. I shall be glad to 
restore wages whenever I can get a better price for my product" 

In reply to this the men said: "Mr. Miles has no right to ask 
us to accept the reduction because of a bad contract, for which we 
are in no way responsible. If he sent out an incompetent salesman, 
through whose contracts a loss is sustained, we should not be asked 
to bear the burden. We simply ask the market price for our 
wages. Other factories are paying the scale we ask, and there is 
no reason why he should not do so. This would make him a fair 
competitor in the market." 

The contest against the reduction continued for eight weeks, 
when the union workmen secured employment elsewhere, and the 
fight was practically abandoned. Later on, however, the proprie- 
tor found his attempts to run a nonunion factory a losing game, 
and discharged his inefficient workmen, employing union glass- 
blowers, and has continued to operate his plant without further 
disagreeable incident. 

AMERICAN OAR AND FOUNDRY CO., JEFFERSONVILLE. 

On March 2, 1899, thirty men in the "soft iron" department of 
the American Car and Foundry Company, Jeffersonville, struck 
for an increase of wages, throwing out of work one hundred men. 
In former years the moulders were paid thirty cents for "standard 
iflasks," but at the time of the strike they were receiving but fif- 
teen cents. A reduction had been made to twenty-five cents in 
1890, and in 1893 a second reduction was made to twenty-two 
cents, followed by another cut to fifteen cents soon thereafter. 
When the firm made these reductions the men were told that when 
a more prosperous period came the former prices would be re- 
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stored. On March 2, 1899, a coinniittee of three men was se- 
lected with instruction to ask for an increase. The request was 
made to a foreman, who promised to present the matter to the 
proper officials. He returned ^vith an answer that the company 
would not increase the wages in the ^^soft iron " department. The 
men failed to return to Avork on the following morning. On March 
6, 1899, the committee had a short conference with General Mana- 
ger Smyser, which, however, led to no settlement. Fault w^a,s 
found with the "dockage" imposed for bad castings, and an en- 
forced assessment of tw^enty cents each for "cutting" sand, 
whether the molders had a good or bad day; also complaint was 
made of the vindictiveness of the foreman. A demand was finally 
made for an increase of from fifteen cents to twenty-two and one- 
half cents for standard flasks, and tw^elve and one-half cents for 
all other "flasks," and for "snaps," three and four cents. 

The firm claimed to be paying as much as its competitors, and 
was anxious to have the men return to work pending the presenta- 
tion of its demand to the general manager, then in New York city. 
The Labor Commission succeeded in securing a joint conference. 
The men were toM an adjustment that would be equitable and 
reasonable would be made when General Manager Smyser re- 
turned, and were asked to resume work pending his coming. A 
second urgent plea for a settlement was made by the Labor Com- 
mission, resulting in the follow^ing contract being drawTi up and 
signed: 

.Teffersonville, Ind., March 14, 1899. 

Mr. M. D. Delanty, Cbairman Committee of Molders, JeffersonviUe, Ind.: 

. Dear Sir— We hereby agree, pending adjustment of wages in the 
foundry, which adjustment is to take place upon the return of Mr. J. L. 
Smyser. to pay the following prices: 

Twenty cents per flaslv for those we have heretofore paid fifteen cents. 
Three and one-half cents for snap flasks for which we have heretofore 
paid two and one-half cents, three cents and three and one-half cents. 

In event there are any flasks for which we have heretofore paid eight 
cents, we will pay ten cents for these. 

It is understood and agreed between us that these prices are to be 
used temporarily, pending an adjustment of the wage scale in the foundry, 
and are not to be taken as a basis either to the prejudice of the company 
or the men for the future. 

Yours very truly, 

JAMES L. SMYSER, JR., 

Assistant District Manager. 
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Both parties to the settlement were pleased at the outcome of 
the conference and the adjustment of the difficulty. 

BUCKEYE MINES, LINTON. 

On Thursday, March 2, 1899, one hundred and ten miners em- 
ployed in the Buckeye Mine, at Linton, Greene County, struck. 
The strike was occasioned by the alleged discharge of two pit-car 
drivers. The evidence showed that in one portion of the mine 
there was defective drainage, and that in some places water covered 
the track to the depth of several inches. Through this water the 
driver had to wade while passing with pit-cars to and from the 
hoisting shaft. The company was endeavoring to remedy the evil 
complained of, and had selected a number of persons to assist, and 
in this number one of the complaining drivers was chosen, but 
failed to respond. 

On the morning of March 9, the two drivers refused to continue 
at work in that portion of the mine, but offered to drive in any 
part where they would not be required to wade in water, or offered 
to do "pick" mining. In the absence of authority to grant these 
requests, the "boss driver" told them to "go on top," which, in 
miners' parlance and custom, means a discharge. The boss driver, 
who was a new man in the mine, claimed he did not issue the order 
as a discharge, but that the drivers might apply to the mine boss 
for the desired change. 

The mine boss was informed of the affair, and upbraided the 
young man for having taken advantage of the company, and es- 
pecially criticised the one who had failed to join the detail selected 
to dig the trench necessary to drain off the water. 

The young men asked to be given "pick mining," and were 
refused, and left the mine. The rest of the miners regarded the 
matter as an unjust treatment of their fellows, and they quit work. 
On the same day a committee was appointed to ask for the restora- 
tion of the drivers. The mine boss, on Saturday evening, March 
4, offered the drivers "pick mining," but they refused to accept the 
offer, and insisted on being reinstated as drivers. The mine com- 
mittee sustained the contention of the drivers, and proposed as a 
means of settlement, that the latter be restored to their old posi- 
tions. This was declined .by the firm, who insisted instead that the 
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drivers take "pick mining," which they had asked for, and that 
when the mine resumed operations, their restoration to their posi- 
tions as drivers would be arbitrated. 

The law governing arbitration provided for by the articles of 
agreement between the operators and the United Mine Workers' 
Association leaves the settlement of all disputes in the hands of 
certain representatives of the district organizations of the operators 
and miners respectively, and that efforts at settlement shall be 
made before a strike is resorted to. In this instance, the miners 
failed to observe the agreement 

Thus the matter stood when the Commission visited Linton on 
Thursday, March 9. It was found that both sides were willing 
to settle the dispute. The miners proposed to arbitrate the ques- 
tion of unwarranted discharge after the drivers were restored to 
their old positions, and the entire mine force had returned to work. 
The operators objected to this proposition, and claimed that the 
two drivers had quit work of their own volition, and had subse- 
quently asked for "pick mining." 

With the operators the matter was one of discipline pure and 
simple. They argued that to allow two youths to precipitate a 
strike on false accusations and misstatements, and then to arbitra- 
rily dictate the terms of settlement to suit their own whims, would 
be establishing a precedent which would ultimately take from the 
owners the management of their oWn property. 

At the bottom of the miners' contention was discemable the 
deep-rooted fear that if the discharges were allowed to pass un- 
noticed they would lead to others, ofttimee, possibly, for petty 
spite, or to get rid of committeemen and others zealous in the en- 
forcement of the union rules. By dint of urgent reasoning, at the 
miners' meeting, held on Saturday, March 11, and lasting four 
hours, it was resolved to accept work at "pick mining;" that all the 
miners return to work, and that then the question of unwarranted 
discharge be arbitrated. On the same day, one of the drivers drew 
his traveling card from the local miners' union and left Linton, 
the other accepted work at "pick mining," and on Monday, March 
13, the mine began operations. The strike lasted ten days; loss 
in wages, $2,000. 
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MUNCIE PLANING MILLS. 

Three planing mills at Muncie closed on Monday, March 8, 
1899, throwing out of work all of their employes. The Labor Com- 
mission's investigation began on Tuesday, May 16, and revealed 
the following facts relative thereto: 

Some time during the winter previous the employes organized 
a union, and in March formulated a scale of wages. Each of the 
firms signed the scale, and it became operative on May 1, and was 
to continue for a period of one year. The product of the mills 
was to bear the union label, and all material so labeled was to be 
recognized by the local carpenters, and given the preference. 

Following is a summary of the agreement entered into between 
the Amalgamated Woodworkers' Union No. 22 and the manufac- 
turers of building supplies: 

I. The employers were to hire none biit. members of the local union. 

II. Access to the factories was to be given to committees of the union 
at any reasonable time. 

III. The minimum wage scale for cabinet-makers, bench and machine 
hands was to be twenty-five cents an hour, and nine hours to constitute a 
day's work. Employes receiving more than the foregoing scale were not 
to receive less by reason of the adoption of the scale. 

IV. The mill owners were to have the right to use the union label 
issued by the Woodworkers' International Union. 

V. One apprentice could be employed to every ten bench hands, and 
one apprentice to every five machine hands; the same to serve an appren- 
ticeship of three years each. 

VI. In the event of disputes, settlements were to be made by arbitra- 
tion, and the finding of the arbitration board was to be final. 

Mr. Tyler, member of the firm of Tyler & Co., made the follow- 
ing statement: 

"The Woodworkers' Union presented their scale of wages some 
time in March, and the same was signed by all the planing mill 
firms of Muncie. The product was to have the union label, and the 
union carpenters of Muncie were to recognize the label and use 
our material, refusing to use the product of concerns not using the 
label. The carpenters, however, have made no distinction between 
our work and the work shipped here without the label. The conse- 
quence was, we could not compete with the outside mills using 
cheap labor. On Monday, May 8, we decided that unless the car- 
penters would recognize the union product of our mills we could 
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not continue a wage scale that meant a loss to us, and not wishing 
to antagonize organized labor, decided it w^ould he better to close 
down and allow the Woodworkers' Union and the Carpenters' 
Union to come to an understanding. The lumber yards of our city 
ship in a cheap southern product, and unless we are protected we 
can not start our mills on a minimum wage scale of twenty-five 
cents an hour. The planing mill and lumber yard proprietors had 
a joint conference, and an effort was made to adjust our diffi- 
culties by the mills agreeing to give the lumber dealers a per cent, 
on all their orders, they in return agreeing not to ship in any manu- 
factured product, but the lumber yard firms would not make such 
an agreement, and w^e were left no alternative but to close down." 

Secretary Mc Arthur, of Woodworkers' Union IsTo. 22, made the 
following statement: 

"There is no difficulty between the Woodworkers' Union and 
the planing mill proprietors, as they have signed the union scale, 
which went into effect on May 1. The difficulty lies with the car- 
penters. Promises were made that if we became organized and 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, the carpenters 
would sustain us, and w^e would also have the moral ^support of the 
American Federation of Labor. About seven ^veeks ago we sent 
the Carpenters' Union the following communication: 

Having organized for the purpose of protecting the interests of our 
craft and its allied interests in the city of Muncie, we ask your assistance. 
Remember that all union-made work will bear our label. Let us become 
united, and refuse to handle all material manufactured under unfair con- 
ditions. If the cai^penters will demand the use of our label it will be of 
vast benefit to us, and in return we will willingly show our appreciation of 
such favors and do everything in our power to assist you in this noble 
cause— the uplifting of humanity. Hoping that you may see your way 
clear to grant the above request, we are, 

Yours fraternally, 

WOODWORKERS' UNION No. 22. 

"This communication, so far as we know, was not acted upon, 
as no answer was received. 

"A second letter was sent asking them to demand the union label 
on all work handled by the carpenters' union. This, too, was ig- 
nored. The mill men operated their factories for one w^eek under 
the agreement of May 1, and then told us that they were willing 
to continue paying the union scale, provided that the carpenters 
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would stand by the woodworkers, and demand the Woodworkers' 
International Label on all work put up by them. Unless this was 
done they said they could not pay the scale, and preferred to close 
down pending an adjustment of the controversy, and that whenever 
the carpenters saw fit to recognize the label they would start up 
the mill." 

Several meetings were held between the Labor Commission, 
])laiiing mill firms and the ofiicials of the different organizations 
directly interested, and a settlement was arrived at upon the fol- 
lowing basis : 

The carpenters agreed to recognize the label on doors and win- 
dow frames; all veranda work, including moulding and brackets, 
and southern pine stair work. They agreed to present this propo- 
sition to the union at their regular meeting, get favorable action 
thereon, and so report to the mill firms. They agreed, also, to 
notify the contracting carpenters that they intended recognizing 
the International Woodworkers' Label, and that in future con- 
tractors must govern themselves accordingly. With favorable 
action by the carpenters, the mill proprietors agreed to employ all 
their former \vorkmen, and begin operations on the basis of the 
union scale on Monday, May 22, 1899. 

MASTER PAINTERS, EVANSVILLE. 

On January 1, 1899, the Painters' L'^nion of Evansville notified 
the master painters that an organization had been formed, and that 
on April 1, 1899, they would demand 30 cents per hour, and that 
eight hours should constitute a day's work; and that they would 
ask the union to be recognized and union rules enforced. On the" 
last named date work ceased. On Thursday, April 6, a joint con- 
ference was held, and the union presented the above scale. The 
master painters presented a counter proposition of 25 cents per 
hour aud nine hours to constitute a day's work. The workmen 
then formulated the following resolutions for acceptance 

Resolved, That nine hours shall constitute a day's "work at twenty- 
five cents per hour, and all overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half, and all Sunday work shall be paid for at the rate of double 
time. 

Resolved, That none but union men shall be employed by the master 
painters signing this scale. 

Resolved, That this scale shall be in force for one year from the date 
above mentioned. 
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The scale was accepted by a majority of the master painters, 
and work was resumed. 



COAL MINERS, LITTLES. 

A strike of one hundred and ten miners occurred at the Littles 
Coal Mine, in Pike County, on April 1, 1899, the more immediate 
cause of which was a refusal of the company to allow a check-off 
of the wages of the check-weighman. 

In the process of weighing coal at the tipple, two persons are 
employed, one representing the operators, known as "weigh- 
master," and the other the miners, known as "checkweighman." 
The wages of the former are paid by the company, and t^he wages 
of the latter are paid by the miners, who allow an equal amount of 
coal to be deducted from each one employed in the "bank." The 
amount is "checked off" by the company and placed to the check- 
weighman's credit on the pay-rolls of the company. 

Each miner in a coal pit is represented by a number. This num- 
ber is stamped on brass checks or tags. When a car of coal is 
weighed the miner who dug and loaded it places one of his checks 
on a hook attached to the side of the car. When the car is to be 
weighed the check is taken off, and hung on a check-board 
next to the number on the board corresponding to that of the 
check. The coal is then dumped onto the scales, and its weight is 
noted on the weighman's tally-sheet opposite the number on the 
brass check. The check-weighman, whose duty it is to see that 
the miners get correct weights, also makes a register of the weight 
of each car of coal, and these two estimates must correspond. 

The company runs a general store in connection with this mine, 
at which the miners deal. Some of them, because of sickness, loss 
of time while the mine was idle, and for other causes, became in- 
debted to the company in various amounts. These debtors, while 
the mine was in operation, usually made payments on their indebt- 
edness in biweekly installments. Some, however, failed to do this, 
and the books of the company show they drew their full week's 
earnings. These payments were wholly voluntary, the company 
imposing no payments from those not disposed or unable to make 
them. 
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There is a rule at this pit, and at all others where union miners 
^ork, that all diggers shall share equally in the use of pit-cai^s, and 
the system is known in miners' parlance as "equal turns." A 
register of these "turns" is kept by the mine boss, and it was dis- 
covered that some miners were getting more than their share of 
<;ars. On investigation it was discovered by the company that 
some of those owing for merchandise were loading their cars and 
having them weighed and credited to other miners, who would 
•draw the money and pass the same to the real owner. These in- 
stances were not numerous, but sufficient to excite a feeling of 
reprehension. The money thus surreptitiously drawn was spent 
at other stores. 

The company thereupon furnished a list of sixteen or eighteen 
persons indebted to it, and ordered a discontinuance of the check- 
off for the wages of the check-weighman. It was further ordered 
that the "turns" or allotment of pit-cars of those who had received 
more than their share should be discontinued until the other 
miners' quota should be made equal. 

When the company insisted on the enforcement of these in- 
structions the bank committee ordered the men to quit work, which 
-order was obeyed. 

The Labor Commission visited Littles on April 10, 1899. On 
the same day a meeting was held at Hosmer, a station one mile 
north of Littles, at which practically all the members of the miners' 
union were present. 

They were found to be a well-dressed and temperate-speaking 
assemblage of workmen, who seemed to desire only that which, in 
their judgment, was fair. Their organization was a new one, and 
their lack of experience in trades-union methods and teaching was 
largely responsible for their ill-advised strike. 

Their complaints were chiefly — 

1. Refusal to allow a check-off on the earnings of those who had owed 
the company to pay wages to check- weighm an. 

2. An alleged shortage in weights at tipple. 

3. Refusal to allow equal turns of cars in the mine for loading and 
hoisting coal. 

4. Excessive charges for merchandise at company store. 

5. Refusal of the company to issue store checks. 

After the conference, W. D. Van Horn, president of the Elev- 
enth District of the United Mine Workers of America, arrived 
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at Littles, and participated in the negotiations looking to a settle- 
ment of the strike. There was also present a committee of five 
of the miners. On Wednesday, May 12, the Labor Commission 
and ^T. Van Horn met Mr. Little in his private oflSce, where the 
matters in dispute were taken up in detail. 

The company conceded that the first complaint was well 
founded, and for the reason that many of those who were indebted 
to it were loading pit cars on other numbers than their own, having 
the money drawn for them, and spending it elsewhere. 

The alleged shortage in weights was not proved, nor was any 
effort made to do so. Evidently if short weight occurred at any 
time, it was wholly unintentional, and was occasioned by an un- 
known defect in the scales. 

The company claimed that it had always insisted on equal 
^^turns" of mine cars, and that if failure occurred it happened when 
miners loaded on others' numbers, thus increasing the quota of , 
those receiving the credit. The order was intended to withhold 
cars from those who had received more than their share until the 
others had received their quota. 

The alleged excessive charges for merchandise was met by the 
statement by the company that it never required its employes to 
trade at its store if they could buy more cheaply elsewhere, and the 
miners acknowledged this to be true. It claimed it only asked 
that where prices were the same their store be given the prefer- 
ence, and this was only a request, and not compulsory. 

In this conference the fact was developed that the miners, prior 
to the strike, had made no complaint of their grievances, except 
only to protest to the bank boss against the order prohibiting 
checking-off the check-weighman's wages. They were requested to 
file their protest at the office of the company, but neglected to do 
so. However, five days after the walkout, the following communi- 
cation was handed Mr. Little : 

Littles, Ind., April 5, 1899. 

S. W. Little: 

Sir— VV^e, the undersigned, make this demand or proposition to you: 
First. That you check-off, as you first agreed to do, from every man 

for the check-weighman's salary. 

Second. That every man's turn for pit cars be made equal. 
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Third. That you will allow those in debt to the company one-half 
their earnings to live on, and the other half of their earnings to be applied 
to the payment of what they owe you. 

When you agree to do this your men will be ready to go to work. 

You will notify the committee. There will be no work until you do. 

BANK COMMITTEE. 

At this conference little was accomplished toward a settlement, 
but it was agreed that on the following morning, Wednesday, 
April 12, a mass-meeting should be held at Littles, and that Mr. 
Little should talk to the miners publicly, and that after the mass- 
meeting he would talk to the miners' committee privately. It was 
stated by Mr. Little that there would have been no order issued 
concerning the wages of the check-weighman had there been no 
attempt to take advantage of the company by hoisting coal on 
wrong numbers. Nor had there been a disposition to withhold 
checks from those entitled to them; nor had the company ever ex- 
acted of its debtors at the mine that they should pay a certain 
portion of their earnings in liquidation of their obligations. 
It has always allowed its debtors to use their own discretion in the 
matter, nor would the company tolerate the suggestion of settle- 
ment abridging the rights of the workmen in this respect. The 
second audience was favored with better results than the first, 
there being an agreement that the men shall return to work on the 
following conditions : 

1. There shall be no check-off for the check-weighman for those owing 
Btore accounts, unj:il they shall have paid their indebtedness in full. 

2. There shall, be a rigid enforcement of the rule in reference to the 
equal distribution of the mine cars for loading and hoisting purposes. 

3. There shall be no more loading cars on other numbers. 

4. There shall be no strikes until arbitration is exhausted in settle- 
ment of differences. 

After the acceptance of these conditions the miners declared 
themselves ready to go to work, and at noon of the same day many 
of them descended the shaft and resumed their labor^. On the 
following morning the mine resumed operations full-handed. 

COAL MINERS, LINTON. 

On April 12, 1899, one hundred and twenty-five miners em- 
ployed at the Summit Mines, near Linton, Greene County, struck 
on account of an alleged refusal to employ miners from Linton. 
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The men claimed there was a secret understanding between the- 
proprietor, Mr. Dugger, and his bank-boss to discriminate in favor 
of the miners who were patrons of Mr. Bugger's store, located at 
the town of Dugger. It was also alleged that the operator refused 
to employ Linton men, whose union was very strong, and who in^ 
sisted upon a strict observance of union rules. This was consid- 
ered discrimination by the men, and in violation of the agreement 
which said "that no man shall be discriminated against." 

The store question, no doubt, was the direct cause of the strike, 
and it was generally believed that unless the men traded at the- 
company's store at Dugger, they would not be employed. Several 
miners from Linton who applied for work were rejected, where- 
upon the foreman of the Summit Mine was notified that unless he 
changed his tactics there would be troubla 

On April 13 the following letter was sent by Mr. Dugger to the 
Greene County Coal Operators' Association: 

To the President of Coal Operators* Association of Greene County: 

The Summit miners are on a strike. They give the foUowing as their 
reasons: They object to the operators hiring men who are in good stand- 
ing with miners' union at Dugger to work at the Summit Mine unless 
they win hire one man from Linton for every one hired from Dugger; or- 
in other words, they must dictate who the operators at the new Summit 
Mine shall hire or employ. 

F. M. DUGGER. 

A mass meeting of the miners of the district was called, and 
resolutions passed that they would divide work with the strikers of 
the Summit mines. This, however, failed to be observed, because 
the operators of other mines refused to allow other than their em- 
ployes to enter their mines. 

When it was found that the operators had joined issues and had 
organized the Greene County Coal Operators' Association, it was 
decided to strike in a body, and the employes of the seven mines of" 
the district, numbering eight hundred men, struck in sympathy 
with their craftsmen at the Summit mines. Efforts at settlement 
with Mr. Dugger were made by committees two or three times, 
but failed. Finally the controversy was taken out of his hands 
by the Coal Operators' Association, who concluded to take issue 
with the men. They decided to close their mines, and have no- 
dealings with any of the striking miners until the latter returned 
to work and established normal conditions. The operators said 
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that whenever this was done they were willing to take up griev- 
ances in the regular order, as provided for by the Terre Haute 
.agreement. 

On April 23 the Labor Commission, Mr. John Mitchell, National 
President of the United Mine Workers of America, and Mr. W. D. 
Van Horn, District President, visited Linton for the purpose of 
adjusting the difficulty. A mass meeting of miners was called and 
Presidents Mitchell and Van Horn, and the Labor Commission 
-addressed the meeting, urging the men to stand by the Terre Haute 
-agreement. 

The mass meeting passed the following resolutions: 

Whereas, In the trouble now existing between the Summit Coal Com- 
pany and their employes in the matter of discrimination, the Greene 
-County Operators' Assocation has undertaken to settle the trouble by tak- 
ing it out of the hands of said Summit Coal Company; and, 

Whereas, The above named association has no jurisdiction in the case 
as the Greene County Operators* Association; therefore, be it. 

Resolved, That a conference committee be elected to meet a like com- 
mittee of the operators of Linton to adjust, if possible, the trouble now 
under consideration. Said operators* committee is to be in no way recog- 
nized as representing the Greene County Operators* Association. 

Resolved, That only Linton men be hired at the Summit Mine until 
there can be an equal number from Linton and Dugger, and that thereaf- 
ter the company put on man about, as they are required; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That at no time in the Linton district shall the company dis- 
<jriminate in the matter of work or hiring of men, and that if for any 
<jause whatever a number of men are thrown out of work, the old em- 
ployes shall have preference of work when the company resumes op- 
erations. 

These resolutions were sent to the operators by a committee 
selected by the mass meeting, and in return the operators presented 
the following on April 21, 1899: 

We have a contract with the United Mine Workers of America, one 
provision of which is: That if any difference arises between operators 
and the miners at any pit, a settlement shall be arrived at without stop- 
ping work; and. 

Whereas, The miners of Linton heretofore have not respected this 
clause except in very rare Instances, but on the contrary have stopped our 
mines continually and on the smallest provocation, with a criminal disre- 
gard for contract obligations, until the conduct complained of is a stench 
in the nostrils of honorable men of all vocations; and. 

Whereas, We have determined that such conduct must and shall cease, 
and contract provisions and obligations must be respected; and. 
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Whereas, We believe that it is the intent and purpose of trade union- 
Ism to maintain honorable conduct and uprightness in its dealings with 
employers of labor and to respect all contract obligations entered into; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That v^hlle we are v^illing to, and will at all times, meet our 
employes in person or through representatives when their conduct is such 
as will entitle them to the designation of trades unionists, and show re- 
spect for their agreement, we will not now, nor in the future, meet them 
in person nor through representatives while our mines are idle by reason 
of such dishonorable conduct as that from which we now suffer. 

Signed: 

JOE FREEMAN, President, 
W. S. SPONSLER, Secretary, 
Greene County Coal Operators' Association. 

The operators were asked to meet the committee of miners. 
Presidents Mitchell and Van Horn, and the Labor Commission at 
6 p. m. for a discussion of the preamble and resolution presented 
by the operators. A session was held lasting until aft^r midnight, 
and much spirit injected into the meeting with charges and coun- 
ter-charges falling thick and fast. Finally the operators retracted 
all acrimonious charges, and agreed to withdraw all but the general 
allegations; but all that was declaratory was insisted on until the 
mines should resume operations and normal conditions be restored. 

On April 22 a mass meeting was held in the opera house at 9:30 
a. m., and a lengthy discussion of the questions at issue was en- 
tered into. After several hours' deliberation the miners passed 
the following substitute resolution : 

Resolved, That we, the miners, agree, in regard to Summit grievances^ 
to return to worls under the agreement as presented by the operators en 
April 21, and further signify our willingness to meet our employers at any 
time when normal conditions exist for the purpose of arranging a fair and 
amicable method of preventing and adjusting local grievances. 

The resolution was presented to the coal operators, and the fol- 
lowing answer received in the mass meeting held in the opera 

house at 2 p. m. : 

Linton, Ind., April 22, 1899. 
Resolved, That we reaffirm our position as presented on the 21st and 
can not consider any proposition coming from the miners until our mines 
are at work. We reiterate, also, our position on the question of meeting^ 
our employes, and reassert our willingness to do so at any time and on 
any question, when our mines are at work, but never when they are idle. 

Signed: 
JOB FREEMAN, President, 
W. S. SPONSLER, Secretary, 
Greene County Coal Operators' Association. 
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At the afternoon convention of miners a long discussion fol- 
lowed, during which the miners' officials and Labor Commission 
strongly urged the men to accept the proposition and go to work, 
and then take up their grievances according to their joint agree- 
ment. 

A motion that the proposition of the operators be accepted was 
carried by an overwhelming vote. A committee was appointed to 
see the operators and invite them to meet in joint conference on 
Monday night; all of the eight hundred miners agreeing to go to 
work on Monday morning. This settlement was made with the 
distinct understanding that the operators would meet the miners 
and settle the matters in dispute according to the provisions of the 
Terre Haute agreement. This, however, was never done, the 
operators failing to do as agreed upon. 

Loss of wages, $1,500 per day from April 12 to 24. 

CLINTON PAVING AND BUILDING BRICK COMPANY. 

On Friday, March 2, 1900, fifty employes of the Clinton Paving 
and Building Brick Company struck for an advance in wages. The 
workmen are members of Local Union No. 26, National Brick- 
makers^ Alliance, to which organization the operators have at no 
time offered any opposition. The wages previous to this strike 
ranged from $1.25 to $1.76 per day. 

About November 1, 1899, the company voluntarily reduced the 
hours of labor at the factory from ten to nine, but continued to pay 
the ten-hour wage scale, notifying its employes at the time that 
the nine-hour workday would continue until March 1, following. 
In February of this year the company, as is its custom annually, 
suspended operations for the purpose of making needed repairs. 

On February 8, 1900, the workmen notified the company that 
an advance in wages was wanted, the same to begin on March 1, the 
notification being couched in the following communication: 

Clinton, Ind., February 8, 1900. 
To the C. P. & B. B. Co.: 

The following scale was adopted by Local Union No. 26, N. B. A., in 
regular meeting: 
The yard- 
Wheelers $1 50 per day. 

Sorters 1 55 per day. 

Mason*s helper 1 50 per day. 
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The mill- 
Dry pan men $1 55 per day. 

Brick machine men 1 55 per day. 

Repress feeders 1 55 per day. 

Offbearers 1 50 per day. 

Transf errpen 1 50 per day. 

Handy man 1 50 per day. 

Boiler fireman 1 80 per shift. 

All firemen shall work twelve hours per day. This scale has been base^ 
on the nine-hour day. 

FLOYD FALLS, 
WM. E. DELP, 
JOHN HOOVER, 

Committee. 

On February 29 the company submitted a counter-proposition^ 

as follows: 

Clinton, Ind., February 28, 1900. 
Floyd Falls, Wm. E. Delp, John Hoover, Committee: 

Gentlemen— In reply to your communication of February 8, we desire 
to submit the following proposition, which we believe to be equitable to 
all parties concerned. The following scale of wages will be paid for the 
ensuing year, beginning April 1, 1900: 

Boiler and kiln firemen, 12-hour shifts $1 75 per day. 

Kiln firemen's helpers, 12-hour shifts 1 65 per day. 

Dry pan, pug mill and brick machine men 1 55 per day. 

Repress feeders 1 55 per day. 

Transfer man 1 50 per day. 

Handy man 1 50 per day. 

Repress offbearers 1 40 per day. 

Slab offbearers 1 25 per day. 

Brick sorters 1 55 per day. 

Brick wheelers 1 55 per day. 

Ash wheelers 1 50 per day. 

Mason's helper 1 50 per day. 

Ten hours shall constitute a day's work between April 1 and November 
20, and between November 20 and April 1 nine hours shall constitute a 
day's work, at proportionate wages. When time is lost unavoidably the 
time worked shall be paid for at the rate per hour, which shall be one- 
tenth of the rate per day. 

Yours truly, ' 

CLINTON P. & B. BRICK CO., 

J. W. ROBB, Secretary and Manager. 

On Friday, March 2, the union refused to accept the company's 
scale, and further consideration of the matters in dispute was post- 
poned until Friday, March 9, when Mr. J. W. Eobb, secretary and 
manager, with other members of the company, met the workmen* 
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at the letter's hall and the scale question was discussed at length. 
An agreement could not be reached, whereupon the "repair gang," 
which had continued at work during the interim, was called off, 
and a strike declared. 

Your Labor Commission took the matter up on Friday, March 
16, and during the succeeding week had numerous interviews 
with both sides. 

The company claimed that their competitors at Veedersburg, 
Terre Haute, Brazil, Pana, 111., and other points, were running 
their plants ten hours per day, and at lower wages, in some in- 
stances, than were being paid at the Clinton factory. It was shown, 
also, that those were non-union factories, where the working con- 
ditions were not as good as at the Clinton yards. It was also 
claime'd that the union made a mistake when it called the repair 
gang off, as the kilns and some of the machinery needed overhaul- 
ing and repairing, which would require the labor of ten or twelve 
men, and an expenditure of two or three weeks' time, and all of 
which was imperative before brick-making could commence. Some 
of the kilns were full of newly-burned brick, which it was neces- 
sary to remove before the repairing could be accomplished. The 
teamstei*s of Clinton were organized, and, through sympathy for 
the striking brickmakers, resolved to refrain from hauling brick 
from this yard during the continuance of the strike. By this 
refusal to complete the repairs, and to remove the bricks from 
the kilns the company found itself hampered in making prepara- 
tions for resuming d-perations. In addition to this, a number of 
contractors at Clinton, who were prosecuting new building enter- 
prises, were forced to discontinue work for want of brick, thus 
throwing out of work many members of the building trades. 

Through the Labor Commission the company proposed that the 
men renew repairing operations, and that the questions in dispute 
be taken up meantime, and settled by mutual agreement. If this 
would be accepted the company would obligate itself not to import 
men, make no war on the union, nor would it reject any of the 
workmen. These propositions were rejected, the men deciding 
that if the company desired to reconcile differences it should sign 
the scale, and proceed with the repair work. 

At a meeting of the workmen held on Monday, March 22, it 
was decided to place the matter in the hands of the Clinton Central 
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Labor Union, and on the same evening Messrs. Kedmond, Henry 
Moore and Joseph Hind, joined your Commission in a conference 
with Mr. J. W. Eobb, representing the company. There was a 
cordial and lenglhy exchange of opinion, but no satisfactory con- 
clusions were reached. Next the strikers proposed arbitration, and 
two members of the Central Labor Union were chosen to represent 
them, and the company was asked to choose two disinterested citi- 
zens, with the understanding that if the four could not agree they 
should select a fifth, whose vote would be final. 

The company rejected this proposition, and said that it would 
treat with no one but its own employes through the Labor Com- 
mission.- 

Finally, on Thursday, March 22, the company submitted a scale, 
based on a nine-and-one-half hour work-day; the same was taken 
before the union for consideration, was adopted and signed, to take 
effect on April 1. On Friday morning the men returned to work, 
and expressed themselves satisfied with the settlement. 

Following is the agreement: 

This agreement, made and entered into this 22nd day of March, 1900, 
by and between Clinton Paving and Building Brick Co., party of the first 
part, and R. E. Guinn, Simon Potter and John Hoover, I'epresenting Local 
Union No. 26, National Brickmakers* Alliance, employes of the party of 
the first part, 

Witnesseth, That the party of the first part shall pay unto the party 
of the second part the following scale of wages for a nine-and-one-half- 
hour workday, firemen working twelve hours, from April 1, 1900, until 
April 1, 1901: 
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Boiler and kiln firemen, 12-hour shifts $1 75 per day. 

Kiln firemen's helpers, 12-hour shifts 1 65 per day. 

Dry pan, pug mill and brick machine men 1 55 per day. 

Repress feeders 1 55 per day. 

Transfer man 1 50 per day. 

Handy man 1 50 per day. 

Repress offbearers 1 40 per day. 

Slab offbearers 1 25 per day. 

Brick sorters 1 55 per day. 

Brick wheelers 1 55 per day. 

Mason's helper 1 50 per day. 

It is further agreed and understood that the setting of the furnishing 
of shale shall be covered under other contract with the contractors for 
that work, and that the carpenter and brickmason shall be dealt with in- 
dividually under private contracts. 
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It is further agi*eed and understood that the rules, and regulations as 
issued by the company's superintendent are the rules to govern the em- 
ploj^es in the mill and in the yard, that the work of the company may be 
done in an orderlj' and workmanlike manner. 

CLINTON PAVING AND BUILDING BRICK CO., 

J. W. ROBB, Secretary and Manager, 

Party of the First Part. 
JOHN HOOVER, SIMON POTTER, R. E. GUINN, 

Party of the Second Part. 

The conduct of the workmen throughout was orderly, and fre- 
quent expressions of good will were made toward the firm, and 
there w^as ample evidence that this feeling was cordially recipro- 
cated by members of the company. 



CAYUGA PRESS BRICK COMPANY. 

On the 9th of May, 1899, the men working in the yard of the 
Cayuga Press Brick Company struck and told the superintendent 
that unless one of the workmen, J. W. Richner, who had been dis- 
charged, was reinstated, the men were out to stay. 

The Labor Commission was requested by letter to assist in ad- 
justing the difficulty. The following statement was made by Mr. 
Eichner, president of the local union: ^^Some weeks prior to our 
strike, w^e organized a union and became affiliated ^yith the Na- 
tional Brick Makers' Alliance, headquarters at Blue Island, Illi- 
nois. We received our charter on April 17, and became known as 
Local No. 24. Soon after the formation of our local union, we 
were notified to send a delegate to the National Convention of 
Brickmakers, to be held at Springfield, Illinois, May 2 and 3. 
Our local voted to send me, and I asked Superintendent Weller if 
I could get off for a few days, and he granted me the request. 
Upon my return from Springfield, I reported for work, but found 
that another man had taken my place. I made inquiry of the 
yard foreman, and he referred me to the superintendent. He in 
turn gave me no satisfactory reason for my displacement, nor 
would he tell me when I could take my former job as helper to the 
first burner. On Monday, May 8, I again reported for work, and 
was told that there was no opening. I concluded then I was dis- 
charged. The men believed I had been laid off on account of my 
activity as an organizer of the local, and participation in the con- 
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vention at Springfield. The action of the yard foreman, and the 
evasive answers received from Superintendent Weller, agitated 
the men, and a committee of three waa sent to interview him and 
asked for an explanation. The committee reported that Mr. 
Weller said there was no work for me at the time, as there were 
four others unemployed on account of scarcity of work. As to 
placing me back at my old job, that he could not do, as he had put 
another man in my place, and would make no changes. He also 
said that I had complained of the work, and under the circum- 
stances I would have to take my chances with the others, and as 
soon as there was work I would be reinstated. The committee's 
report was not satisfactory, and on the morning of the 9th the em- 
ployee failed to go to work." 

Superintendent Weller stated that on account of Richner's com- 
plaint that the work was too laborious, another man was put in his 
place; and having relinquished his place as helper to the head 
burner, he would have to take his chances with the rest. "The 
first committee that waited on me," said Mr. Weller, "was told 
that Eichner was not discharged, and left perfectly satisfied with 
my statement. However, when I came to the office on the morn- 
ing of the 9th and found the men idle, a second committee waited 
on me, and, in rather a boisterous manner, demanded the reinstate- 
ment of Eichner to his former place. Their action angered me, 
and I ordered the fires drawn from under the boilers, and closed 
down, paid the men off and discharged them. As to recognizing 
their union, the matter was referred to the officials of the company 
at Detroit, as I did not care to take the responsibility, and I do not 
know what they will do. 

On the evening of May 22, by invitation of the Labor Com- 
mission, both parties met and talked over their differences. It 
was found that misunderstandings and false reports had widened 
the breach between them. Explanations were made, and, after 
three hours' conference. Superintendent Weller agreed to employ 
all of the men without prejudice, as soon as repairs were made 
that were then under way. He reserved the right to keep the 
men he had put on during the strike, but he was increasing his 
capacity, and thought that within two weeks he could put all to 
work. Mr. Weller's proposition was accepted, and, by a unani- 
mous vote, the strike was declared off. 
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GLASS-BIiOWEES, VAN BUREN. 

« 

On Monday, August 28, 1899, the Labor Commission was sum- 
moned to Van Buren, Grant County, where fifty employes were 
on a strike at the glass factory owned by the firm of Strange & 
Oumming. 

This factory manufactures whisky and catsup bottles and oil 
cans during most of the year, and during some of the winter 
months glass fruit jars are added to the list. 

The men were striking for back pay, more than four weeks' 
wages being then due them. It was also ascertained that on several 
occasions as much as six weeks' wages had accumulated before pay- 
ment could be secured. On account of these irregular payments 
it was difficult for workmen to get board or credit. It was further 
learned that one of the proprietors (Mr. Strange) owned a saloon 
in Van Buren, and that wages were paid at this disreputable place, 
in the hope that the men would spend their money at his bar, and 
accounts made at the saloon bv workmen were deducted from the 
earnings of the workmen. It was also found that the wages paid 
at this factory were fully forty per cent, less than paid by com- 
petitors elsewhere. 

When the Labor Commission asked for an interview the senior 
member of the firm, Mr. Cumming, who was a practical glass 
blower, and has charge of the mechanical department, was found 
quite willing to give all desired information, and to makef regular 
weekly payments. But the junior member, Mr. Strange, was not 
disposed to ^^tolerate any interference in his business," and declared 
he would run the factory to suit himself. He patted his hand on his 
pocket, and said he had enough money there to pay every dollar 
of wages he owed, but that he would not be forced to pay. He 
became quite profane, defied the law, and no amount of concilia- 
tory argument would appease his wrath. Finally, patience ceased 
to be a virtue, and he was given to understand, kindly but firmly, 
that if he did not immediately pay his men the mailed hand of the 
law would be placed upon him. Mr. Strange very wisely concluded 
that discretion was the better part of valor, made out his pay-roll, 
and paid all his workmen up to date. They were then informed 

4 — Labor. 
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that the law required weekly wage payments, and that he would be 
expected to meet tliese obligations weekly. ' This the firm promised 
to do. 

AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY FACTORY. 

On May 10, 1899, the Labor Commission received the following 
telegram: 

Indiana Labor Commission: 

Please arrive in Jeffersonville as soon as possible. Trouble. 

MARTIN DELANTY, 

Chairman. 

It was found that the molders employed by the American Car 
and Foundry Company were on a strike. In the settlement of a 
former strike it was understood bv the men that each workman 
was to return without prejudice to the "floor" he had occupied, and 
that for a period of ninety days no changes' of men or "floor" was 
to be made. 

The building of new "floors" or spaces upon which castings 
were made, and the employment of molders from the outside dur- 
ing three or four weeks preceding this strike had intensified the 
strained relation existing between the men and the foreman occa- 
sioned by the former trouble. It was stated by the strikers that 
New Albany and Louisville workmen had been given the prefer- 
ence of "floors" most convenient to the cupola, or melting furnace. 
Three workmen made statements that their "floors" had been taken 
from them, and that they had been given others remote from the 
cupola, entailing extra heavy work upon them, by having to carry 
heavy ladles of molten metal several feet, and they thought that 
the foreman was trying to "even up" because of the former strike. 
A disagreement on account of these changes and the estrange- 
ments existing between the men and the foreman caused the second 
strike on Saturday, May 6, 1899. 

Thursday^ May 10, the Labor Commission found that the 
troubles were more imaginary than real, and after several con- 
ferences with the firm and the strikers, a joint conference was had 
which led to a better understanding between the parties interested. 
An agreement was reached by making mutual concessions, and 
more agreeable relations were established. The men returned to 
work the next morning. May 11. 
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CARPENTERS, MARION. 



During the winter of 1898-99, Local Union No. 365, of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, located at Marion, Grant 
County, passed resolutions declaring that on the first day of May, 
1899, they would ask for a minimum wage scale of twenty-five cents 
per hour. Copies of these resolutions were sent to contractors early 
in January, thus giving the latter four months in which to consider 
the same. No answer was received by the union; inquiry was 
made, and the carpenters were informed that the contractors de- 
sired a week's delay, which was granted. A second delay of a week 
occurred because of a similar request. No reply having been re- 
ceived by the 15th of May, the union ordered a strike, to take edect 
on the following day. May 16, 1899. 

The men had been receiving from 15 to 22^ cents per hour, and 
worked nine hours a day. In addition to their demand for 2^ 
cents increase per hour, and a nine hour workday, they wanted 
eight hours cm Saturday with eight hours' pay; a recognition of 
their union ; the men to be paid not later than 4 o'clock each Sat- 
urday, and payment to be made in cash. Conferences were sought 
by the carpenters with the contractors, who refused to meet a 
committee of the carpenters' union. On May 22, thirty-two plas- 
terers and twenty-three bricklayers went out in sympathy with the 
carpenters, causing a cessation of all building operations at Marion. 

On June 7 an invitation was extended the employers through 
the press of the city, asking that they meet in joint con- 
ference, in the carpenters' hall, and make a settlement of their 
differences, but the contractors refused to appear in a body. In- 
stead, they appointed a committee of three, who sent the following 
propositions as basis of settlement: 

1. A sliding scale of 22%, 25 and 27% cents per hour. 

2. A minimum wage scale of 22% cents per hour. 

The contractors claimed that 22^ cents as a minimum was more 
nearly just to all concerned than 25 cents, alleging that some car- 
penters were not thorough mechanics. The propositions were re- 
jected, and word was sent the contractors that the only condition 
of settlement would be the original demands. 
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On June 13 the Labor Commission undertook to effect a settle- 
ment, and, as required by law, urged the contractors to send the 
union the following proposition: 

Marion, Ind., June 13, 1899. 
We, the carpenter contractors of Marlon, in order to affect a settle- 
ment of the vexed controversy now i>endlng between ourselves and the 
union carpenters, hereby agree to arbitrate said difference by submitting 
the same to the State Board of Arbitration. 

P. B. PATTON, 

GEORGE MARCH, 

JAMES LONG, 

CYRUS MOORE, 

J. F. GORDON, 

A. L. PARKS, 

T. W. OVERMAN, 

A. D. GALLENTINE. 

An answer was received from the union stating that in view of 
the prevailing conditions (eight contractors of Marion having 
signed the agreement, and fully half of the men being at work), 
the scale was established, and therefore there was nothing to arbi- 
trate. They again asked the contractors to sign the scale, take back 
their old employes, and resume building operations. 

All attempts to secure a joint meeting of the warring factions 
had failed prior to the arrival of the Labor Commission, but on 
Tuesday, June 15, the contractors, the committee from the car- 
penters' union and the Labor Commission held two meetings in 
the parlors of the Commercial Exchange, which resulted in a set- 
tlement according to the following terms: 

Articles of agreement made this 15th day of June, in the year 1899^ 
by and between the Carpenter Contracting Builders of Marion, Grant 
C-ouhty, Indiana, parties of the first part, and the journeymen carpenters, 
by their committee, B. B. Brock, George R. Button, A. H. Cleveland, E. R. 
Niclsles and F. L. Davis, all of Marion, Grant County, Indiana, parties of 
the second part: 

Witnesseth, That the said parties, for and in consideration of the 
following articles of agreement having been made by the first and second 
parties above named, agi'ee that no rule, resolution or by-laws shall be 
adopted by either party that confiicts with these articles of agreement: 

First. Nine hours shall constitute a day's work. 

Second. That the minimum wage shall be twenty-five cents per hour, 
overtime to be rated as time and one- half, and Sunday work as double 
time. 

Third. Any journeyman carpenter working for private parties (other 
than carpenter contractors) shall demand 5 cents per hour more than the 
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minimum wage paid by said contractors; neither shall the said contractors 
do such work for less than the wage per hour to be demanded by the 
Journeyman. 

Fourth. Journeymen who are incapacitated on account of age or acci- 
dent, and apprentices are allowed to work, as provided for in Section 68b 
of the Constitution of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
for such wages as may be agreed upon by the employe, foreman and 
employer, and will not be held to conflict with Article two (2) of this 
agreement. 

Fifth. No one will be recognized as a union contractor unless he em- 
ployes union carpenters and observes union rules. 

Sixth. The working hours shall be from 7 o'clock a. m. until 12 m., 
and from 1 p. m. until 5 p. m. 

Seventh. The journeymen shall be paid weekly on the work not later 
than 5 o'clock p. m. 

Eighth. This contract is to be in full force and effect on and after the 
15th day of June, A. D., 1899, and continued in full force until the first 
day of April, 1900, and thereafter until changed by the parties to this 
agreement. 

(Signed by ten contractors.) 

Success in securing a settlement, and resumption of business^ 
was gratifying to both sides interested and the citizens generally. 

AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 

On June 26, 1899, the Labor Commission received two tele- 
grams from Jeffersonville, one from some of the employes, and the 
other from Mr. J. L. Smyser, superintendent of the American 
Car and Foundry Company. The first read : 

Will you be in Jeffersonville to-day? You are needed badly. 

COMMITTEE EMPLOYES, 
American Car and Foimdry Company. 

The second read thus : 

Laborers in blacksmith shop and foundry out. Supposed cause to be 
weekly payments; glad to have you come down to-night. 

J. L. SMYSER, 
General Manager. 

Upon arrival at Jeffersonville it was found that 490 employes 
of the above named company were striking to secure weekly wage 
payments. The following departments were involved: The black- 
smith shop, 160 men; the iron and machine shop, 125; the riveting 
shed, 30; the case men, 25; the laborers, 60; the molders, 100. 

The molders were not directly interested, but were forced to 
quit work because their helpers had joined the strike. On the 
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evening of our arrival a joint meeting was held between a commit- 
tee from the strikers, Messrs. J. D. Ingram and A. P. Williams 
representing the company, and the Labor Commission. 

The demands of the strikers were for weekly wage payments, 
the retention of only six days' pay, and the wages to be handed 
the workmen in each department before quitting time. It was 
contended that the men were frequently forced to stand an hour 
or more in bad weather waiting at the ofllce door for their pay; 
and it was also said that many men had previously signed tHo 
petition for biweekly wage payments unwillingly, fearing dis- 
charge should they refuse. 

The contention of the firm was that it would be impossible to 
make weekly payments, because much of the work was performed 
under contract and piece systems, and the estimates and accounts 
could not be made weekly in time to forward them for acceptance 
to the main office at St. Louis, and receive a check for the money. 
Mr. Williams, General Superintendent, agreed to pay the men on 
the company's time; also agreed that there should not be more than 
six days' pay held back, and they should receive their pay regularly 
every other Saturday. 

At the first conference the committed stood firm in its demand 
for a weekly pay-day. Several hundred workmen gathered in front 
of the hotel at which the conference was being held, anxiously 
awaiting the result. They were requested to assemble at the City 
Hall, where they were addressed by the Labor Commission. The 
law under which the Labor Commission had granted the permit for 
biweekly payments was explained; that a majority of the employes 
having signed such . petition, and the company having complied 
with the law, the permit for biweekly payments was issued. 

The following morning, Thursday, July 6, another effort at set- 
tlement was made, and an agreement was reached by noon. The 
men waived their demand for weekly payments, and the company 
made concessions that were agreeable. The terms of the compro- 
mise were that the company shall pay their employes each alternate 
Saturday, and withhold not more than six days' wages at any pay- 
ment. The company also agreed to deliver the money to the men 
in each department before cessation of work. This settlement 
proved satisfactory to the men, and all went to work the following 
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morning. The strike lasted four days, the loss in wages aggre* 
gating fully $4,000. 

STREET WORKERS, MARION. 

On Monday, August 21, 1899, at Marion, Grant County, 150* 
shovelers, employed by Warren-Scharf, street contractors, struct 
for an advance of wages from $1.25 to $1.50 per day for ten hours' 
work. The Warren-Scharf Company had made a contract with 
the municipality for grading, curbing and asphalting four miles 
of streets. When the contract was let the company was told that 
the prevailing price for street labor was $1.25 per day. When, 
therefore, operations were begun the company offered for the class 
of work designated the current wages of the community. 

Work was begun 6n Thursday, the I7th of August, and pro- 
ceeded without unusual incident until the following Monday, when 
murmurings of discontent became manifest. A few of the men 
quit work, congregated in small crowds, indulged in whispered 
conversations, and some urged others to throw down their picks 
and shovels and strike. The foreman made inquiry, and was told 
that the workmen had determined to ask for an advance of twenty- 
five cents per day. He informed them that it was not in his 
power to grant the request; that the main office of the company 
was in New York; that the superintendent, Mr. Robins, was tem- 
porarily absent, and would not return for a couple of days, and ad- 
vised the men to resume work until he returned, when the matter 
would be taken up and conclusion reached. 

This reasonable porposition was rejected, and nearly the entire 
force marched to a nearby hall and organized themselves into a 
federal union under the jurisdiction of the American Federation 
of Labor. A committee was then appointed, with instructions to- 
renew their demand for an increase. The committee was again 
told that it would be necessary to await the return of the superin- 
tendent before their demand could be considered. This second 
reply was also unsatisfactory, and the men refused to return to 
work. 

On Tuesday, August 22, the Labor Commission met the strikers 
in mass meeting, and also communicated with representatives of 
the paving company. There was a disposition made manifest hy 
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the company to pay reasonable wages, which was evidenced by the 
fact that upon the return of the superintendent, Mr. Robins, on 
"Wednesday, August 23, after acquainting himself with the wishes 
of the workmen, promptly and voluntarily made the advance asked 
for. 

As no other proposition than an advance of wages had been 
made, it was supposed that concession would end the strike. But 
such was not the case. The Labor Ck>mmission discovered that 
other demands would be made. Some professed friends, not be- 
longing to the Street Workers' Union, had unwisely interested 
themselves by urging that the union demand other concessions, 
as embodied in the following communication: 

Marion, Ind., August 24, 1899. 
To the Warren-Scharf Paving Co.: 

Gentlemen— We have the honor of representing the Local Street La- 
borers' Union, organized under the American Federation of Labor, ap- 
pointed for the settlement of our grievances. 

We first ask fifteen cents per hour for our labor, and that ten hours 
shall constitute a day's work for unskilled labor. 

We secondly ask that nothing but resident union labor be employed. 
We thirdly ask that we receive our wages every Saturday, and that 
-only one day's pay be held back. 

Yours respectfully, 

FRANK M. MASON, Chairman, 

S. C. JONES, Secretary, 

REV. S. S. CONDO, 

C. A. WARD, 

O. N. CAMPBELL, 

A. HARTFIELD, 

G. W. JONES, 

JOHN R. CHAMBERS, 

Committee. 

Mr. Robins and Capt. Harry Adams, representing the Warren- 
Scharf Company, the above-named committee, representing the 
Street Laborers' Union, and the Labor Commission, held a confer-, 
ence on Tuesday, August 24, in the office of the company, for the 
purpose of considering the second and third propositions. It was 
clearly shown by the company that the second proposition was im- 
practicable, for the reasons : First, that the large amount of work 
to be done, and the limited time remaining for its completion under 
the contract, and the small number of laborers obtainable at 
Marion, made it necessary to look to the open market for the extra 
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workmen needed. Second, that it was not right to ask or require 
the companiy to force employes to join a union any more than 
to force them to join a particular church, secret society, or political 
party, for the reason that it trenched upon individual rights and 
personal liberty. 

The company made three broad and liberal propositions : First, 
it would pay the union scale. Second, it would employ all the 
home union labor furnished it as necessities required. Third, it 
would not discriminate against union men as such. Fourth, it 
would not oppose the unionizing of those who wish to join the 
Street Laborers' Union. 

The third proposition that the men receive their pay each Sat- 
urday was readily acceded to by the company, but the concluding 
clause "that only one day's pay be held back" was objectionable 
because of its impracticability. The company explained that the 
nature of the work was such that oftentimes some of the men 
would work under many different foremen during the week. 
First, possibly with the shoveling gang; next with the grading 
gang; then with the curb-setters, and so on, just as the exigencies 
of the work would require, and the skill of the workmen would per- 
mit. These changes necessitated the keeping of different time ac- 
counts, and greatly multiplied computation of wages earned. With 
these unavoidable conditions confronting it the company insisted 
that wages should be paid on every Saturday afternoon, and that 
Friday's and Saturday's wages should be carried over. 

Accompanied by the Labor Commission, the committee pro- 
ceeded to the meeting of street workers in waiting to hear the re- 
port. It was evident by the presence of strangers not vitally in- 
terested, and by some adverse opinions expressed, that efforts had 
been made to prevent a settlement upon other basis than an "un- 
conditional surrender." This condition is often encountered by 
the Labor Commission and is sometimes so formidable as to lead 
to embarrassing complications. 

After the report of the committee was submitted, which made no 
recommendations, the Commission took a firm stand in favor of 
accepting the propositions of the company, in which it was sup- 
ported by K€v. S. S. Condo, a prominent local lecturer on eco- 
nomics, and was sustained by a unanimous vote favorable to an 
^acceptance, and an immediate return to work. The best of order 
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prevailed during the strike, and the men returned to work at 1 
o'clock on Tuesday, August 21. 

Loss in wages approximately $800. 

AMERICTAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, ELWOOD. 

On Monday, August 28, 1899, a strike occurred in the "hot mill'' 
of the Elwood branch of the American Tin Plate Company, at 
which time 500 employes quit work, and subsequently it extended 
to all the other factories belonging to the company in this State. 
The strike was occasioned by the refusal of the company to take 
into its employment a workman who had been discharged for an 
alleged violation of the rule of the company. A rule had existed 
prohibiting the introduction or use of intoxicants of any kind in 
the factory, and prohibiting the employes from leaving the factory 
during working hours to drink liquor in any of the adjoining sa- 
loons. The company claimed that the welfare of the men and the 
company alike demanded its strict observance, and that a failure to 
enforce it disqualified the men for the proper performance of duty, 
entailed loss of time, and brought harmful results to all concerned. 
The workmen claimed on the other hand, that good drinking water 
oould not always be had, and that which was procured was carried 
to them in jugs from a well across the street outside the factory. 
The alleged offender entered the plea that he had been ill for some 
days, oAving to the August heat, supplemented by the intense arti- 
ficial heat by which he was oppressed during working hours. He 
also claimed that the beer he drank was not consumed as a bev- 
erage, but purely as a necessary stimulant, and not with the inten- 
tion of violating the rules of the factory. It was further claimed 
by the men that the real cause of the discharge was not for the vio- 
lation of this rule, but because the discharged workman had been 
eonspicuous in insisting on the observance by the company of the 
law regulating weekly wage payments. 

On Tuesday, August 29, the Labor Commission secured an in- 
terview with Mr. Goldsmith, district superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Association, who declared that the agitation for 
weekly wage- payments had nothing whatever to do with the dis- 
charge of the workman, but that it was occasioned solely on account 
of his violation of the previously-named rule, and said that the disci- 
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pline of the factory in which more than 1,600 men were employed 
required that the company adhere to its purpose not to reinstate the 
offender. On the same day an extended conference was had with 
Mr. Thomas Shaffer, president of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers, who was in Elwood, trying to affect a set- 
tlement. Mr. Shaffer was consel'vative in his expressions. It was 
finally agreed by long distance telephone between himself and the 
main office of the Association at Chicago, that he and the commit- 
tee should proceed to the latter city where the matter would be 
taken up by the board of directors of the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany. This was done on Friday, September 1, but no agreement 
was reached. Owing to the failure to settle the matter at Chicago^ 
the members of the Amalgamated Association in the tin plate fac- 
tories located at Anderson, Atlanta, Middletown, Montpelier and 
Gas City, numbering 1,500, quit work until a settlement would be 
concluded. On Monday, September 4, a conference of representa- 
tives of these mills was held in Elwood when it was determined 
that the employes of all the mills, except Elwood, should return to 
work, and the contest be centered in the latter place, and on Tues- 
day, September 5, the other factories named resumed operation. 
The strike in the Elwood mill continued until Thursday, Septem- 
ber 7, when they returned to work under the condition that the 
offending workman should be disciplined by three months' sus- 
pension. 

COAL MINES, NEWBURG. 

John Archbold, operating mines at Newburg, was the first op- 
erator in southern Indiana to sign the United Mine Workers' agree- 
ment, recognize their organization, and accept their scale^ In the 
settlement the price to be charged for powder used by the miners 
was not considered, and as Mr. Archbold had been charging $2.25 
per keg, which was fifty cents more than the customary price, the 
other operators of the southern part of the State who had signed 
the Mine Workers' agreement insisted that Mr. Archbold furnish 
powder at $1.75, the same as the others of the district. This forced 
the officers of the organization to make a demand upon Mr. Arch- 
bold to comply with the Terre Haute agreement. He refused to 
do so, and his men were ordered to quit work, on September 6 — 
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fifty of- them doing so on that day. K^egotiations for a settlement 
of the differences were soon. begun, and on September 12, an under- 
standing was reached, and the men ordered to return to work. The 
men reported for duty the following day, and Mr. Archbold ac- 
cepted but sixteen of their members, claiming that the mine had 
been overcrowded; that the river was low and shipping facilities 
bad, and that consequently his trade had fallen off fifty per cent., 
hence he could not give employment to all. 

This impressed the men with the idea that he was trying to dis^ 
rupt their union, especially so, as every officer of the local organiza- 
tion was rejected, and this led to a second strike on September 13. 

On September 20, the Labor Commission succeeded in arranging 
a joint conference between Mr. Archbold and Mr. John H. Ken- 
nedy, secretary of the Miners' State Organization, and an under- 
standing was reached by which the former agreed to put back all 
of his men as fast as he could use them without discrimination. 
This was satisfactory, and Secretary Kennedy ordered the miners 
to report for work the following day, September 21, and the order 
was obeyed. 

COAL MINES, DUGGER, 

On September 19, 1899, a strike occurred at the Dugger Mine, 
in Greene County. The mine is operated by the Indiana and Chi- 
cago Coal Company, headquarters in Chicago, and employs 125 
men. It was formerly operated as a "pick mine," each miner hav- 
ing a working "room" to himself, and this condition was not 
changed when machines succeeded hand labor. The miners con- 
tended that when it became a machine mine the system of working 
one man to a room should have been altered to the conditions com- 
mon to machine mines of the district. The strike grew out of a 
wish on the part of the men to change the system of work to con- 
form to the new conditions, and an agitation of this question had 
been kept up for about one and a half years. At a meeting of Local 
Union No. 255, of the United Mine Workers' of America, held on 
August 1, 1899, the Mine Committee was instructed to ask As- 
sistant Superintendent Butler to give three rooms to two men, or 
two rooms to one man. 

The men claimed that the company hoisted about 600 tons of 
coal a day, and had eighty-seven loaders, while fifty or sixty would 
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liave been suiBeient. Superintendent Butler told the committee 
that the demands would not be conceded. 

On August 7, at a meeting of the union, a resolution was passed 
that a committee be appointed to notify the superintendent that 
the company would be given ten days in which to make the change 
asked for, and that the company should not put on more men until 
such a time as the men already in their employ had three "rooms" 
to two men. 

The superintendent again refused to comply, and at the end of 
ten days the men quit work. 

Mr. W. D. Van Horn, President of District No. 11, United Mine 
Workers, offered arbitration, but the company refused to consider 
his proposition. The demands made upon the company were mis- 
understood by Superintendent Butler, and out of this misunder- 
standing grew the determination of the company to refuse all offers 
of arbitration, as the following letter written to Superintendent 
Butler, by Colonel H. P. Kend, president of the company, will 
show: 

The company refuses to accept the new conditions at this time, espe- 
■ciaUy so, as the conditions demanded do not exist elsewhere in mines 
•operating the same machines. The miners are supposed to live up to the 
conditions existing prior to the Terre Haute agreement, and the demands 
-now made are new conditions, that the company is not willing to have 
-forced upon it at this time. I do not want any conditions imposed upon my 
mine that do not exist elsewhere. 

On September 17, the Labor Commission began an investigation 
and found the men anxious to work, and the company willing to 
•consider their demands in a more friendly spirit; as the following 
note taken from Colonel Kend's letter will indicate: 

If the conditions are not substantially as good at our place as at other 
mines, then such changes and improvements are to be made as will make 
them so. 

I have already agreed to leave these questions to arbitration, condi- 
tioned upon the preliminary understanding that the rules and conditions 
at the Dugger Mine shall be the same as those generally prevailing in the 
bituminous coal district of Indiana. If there are any advantages pos- 
sessed at the other mines, then we would arrange matters at the Dugger 
Mine so that our men could have an equal opportunity, and be given a 
-chance to do as well as mines using the same kind of a machine elsewhere. 

On September 19, Mr. W. D. Van Horn, Mr. Joseph Eend, a 
representative of the firm, a committee of miners, and the Labor 
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Oommission, met at Dugger, and after an hour's deliberation, the 
following proposition was made by Mr. Rend: 

"The company will agree to put in an extra machine, and all 
new rooms are to be thirty-six and forty feet wide, instead of 
thirty. This change is to be made as rapidly as possible." 

This proposition was satisfactory to the men, and accepted by 
them. The men were out five weeks, and the loss of wages was^ 
$2,500. 

KREIS BROS., LOGANSPORT. 

On September 29, 1899, a strike occurred at the harness factory 
of Kreis Bros., Logansport. Some months previous to the strike 
the firm formukted an agreement of which the following is a 
copy, and the signing of which was made obligatory upon the men 
as a condition of employment: 

'Logansport, Ind., , 1899. 

This Agreement entered into this, the day of , 1899, by and 

between Kreis, Bros. Mfg. Co., of Logansport, Ind., party of the first part, 
and of : , party of the second part, 

Witnesseth, That said party of the second part shaU enter the service 
of the party of the first part as harness-maker; that said party of the 
second part shaU perform his duty in a manner satisfactoiy to the party 
of the first part and their foreman; that the party of the second part 
agrees to work eight, ten or twelve hours a day as the party of the first 
part may direct; that the said party of the second part shaU work each 

and every day for a period of < — months, except on legal holidays, or 

unless prevented by sickness or unavoidable accidents; that said party 
of the second part shall at no time absent himself without the consent of 
the party of the first part. 

The party of the first part shall pay unto the party of the second part 
for his services the prices being paid at their shop at the present time by 

the piece, or shall pay dollars per week when the party of the 

second part is employed to work by the week; the party of the second 
part shall in no way assist in labor agitations, strikes or in any organi- 
zations which may be organized and will be organized to interfere with 
the business of the party of the first part. # 

Party of the second part agrees as a guarantee of good faith to leave 
on deposit fifty cents each week out of his wages to be held by the party 
of the first part until the expiration of this contract; then if the party 
of the second part has performed his duty and has in good faith kept hi& 
part of this contract, the pai'ty of the first part shall pay unto the party 
of the second part the amount so deposited, unless this contract is to be 
renewed. In that event the amount so deposited shall be kept on deposit 
as a guarantee func^ but no further deposit than this will be required 
after the expiration of months. 
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In the event that the party of the second part does not comply with 
the rules, or does not remain until the expiration of this contract, or en- 
ters into any organization, takes part in any agitation that in any way 
interferes with or injures the business of the party of the first part, then 
this deposit shall be forfeited.^ Or if the party of the second part does 
not do his work in a satisfactory manner or any damages resulting from 
inferior workmd.nship, goods returned, etc., this deposit shall be forfeited 
to the amount of such damages, and such damages may then be retained 
by the party of the first part as an indemnity for losses, injuries and 
damages sustained at the hands of the party of the second part. 

(Seal) 

(Seal) 

The foregoing proposition was submitted to the men separately, 
and each was given to understand that signing it was an imperative 
<3ondition of employment. Two or three workmen attached their 
names thereto, subsequently claiming that they did so through ig- 
norance of the meaning of the agreement. When they learned its 
true significance, their union, known as "Local Branch No. 23, 
United Brotherhood of Leather Workers on Horse Goods," voted 
tc reject the proposition. 

Shortly afterward, they asked for an advance in wages and rec- 
ognition of their union. These demands were refused by the 
-company, and because of this refusal the workmen struck. Some 
•of the work was left in an unfinished condition, and the following 
•day the men voluntarily returned and finished the uncompleted 
jobs. 

On October 6, by the request of the men, the Labor Commission 
began an investigation of the matter in dispute, and elicited the 
following facts: 

The company claimed that it had been compelled to resort to an 
insistence on the signing of the contract in self-defense. It was 
stated that during the slack season it had been the custom to furnish 
steady employment to the workmen at such wages as the nature 
•of the business would permit; and that it had frequently occurred 
that employes w^ould take advantage of this conditioit and work un- 
til the busy season came, and then leave, and take service else-* 
w^here, thus rendering it impossible for them to fill pressing orders. 

The company also claimed that it was not opposed to organized 
labor per se, but that some of the methods and rules of this particu- 
lar union were annoying, and unreasonably hampered them in the 
management of their private affairs. When the Labor Commis- 
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sion explained to them that the contract embodied some illegal 
features, the Messrs. Kreis expressed surprise, and readily agreed 
to discontinue the contract system. More recent investigation 
shows that they have kept their promise in good faith. 

A compliance with the petition for a 16 per cent, advance, the 
firm claimed was out of the question, both because of a large ad- 
vance in the price of material and the sharp competition their mer- 
chandise encountered in the market. 

The workmen, on the other hand, claimed that the firm had 
formulated and presented to them for signature the contract for 
the purpose of destroying their union, and to force them to remam 
in the company's epaploy at low wages when better could be se- 
cured elsewhere. 

It was claimed, also, that the firm had brought workmen from a 
distance under a promise that, if they would remove their families 
to Logansport, they would be given steady employment at good' 
wages, and that upon arrival they found unsteady work at wages so- 
meager as to make it difficult to get away. There were many other 
charges and countercharges. 

As a conclusion of the Labor Commission's efforts the workmen 
readily agreed to submit the matters in controversy to arbitration, 
and the firm accepted the proposition. Judge Chase, Circuit Judge- 
of Cass County, who under the law would have been the third mem- 
ber of the Board of Arbitration, was notified that his services would 
be needed, and Monday, October 16, 1899, was appointed as the- 
time for convening the Court of Arbitration. The workmen sub- 
mitted the following as the basis upon which they would arbitrate: 

Logansport, Ind., October 16, 1899. 
Messrs. Kreis Bros. Mfg. Co.: 

Gentlemen— We, your former employes, are ready and willing to go- 
to work at your factory, upon agreement brought about by State Arbitra- 
tion Board. * 

We agree, if reinstated, to do our work well and to the interest of the- 
firm. We also ask you to reinstate all of us. 

We ask a 15 per cent, raise over and above the prices heretofore paid, 
and that the firm continue to do the blackening; and that all work be in- 
spected before leaving the factory, or otherwise we are not to be held' 
responsible for such work. 

We agree to work overtime for a reasonable per cent, above the scale,- 
providing other workmen can not be had. 

There is^to be not more than one apprentice to every ten Joumeymen.. 
the same to remain as such for a period of two years. 

Our label to be used on all goods made by the firm. 
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We will stand good for all unfinisjied work that a brotherhood man 
leaves. 

No prices must be placed on a new job without conference with the 
leatherworkers, and a price be fixed on such job. 

No work to be taken off the machine unless a reasonable price be paid 
for such work, if hand made. 

We will not absent ourselves from the shop without permission from 
the office or foreman. 

If at any time a workman is to be discharged for a reasonable cause 
he must have one week's notice from the office; and the firm is to have 
one week's notice if a journeyman proposes to quit. 

No man is to be discharged for having been involved in this trouble, 
but all discharges must be for a good cause. 

No member is to be discharged for belonging fo a labor union. 

W^e are to have a nine-hour Saturday when working ten hours per day, 
and seven hours Saturday when working eight hours per day. 

We are ready and willing to assist in getting men to work in the busy 
season, if these rules are adopted, provided, the men can make reasonable 
wages. Yours truly, 

UNITED BROTHERHOOD LEATHER-WORKERS 
ON HORSE GOODS. 

Upon our return to Logansport on the date menti(yned it was 
found that Messrs. Kreis had reconsidered their purpose to arbi- 
trate. They stated it to be their wish to maintain their original 
purpose in regard to organized labor. 

The workmen refused to accept the proposition to return to work 
as individuals, and resolved to continue the strike. 

In compliance with a request based upon a petition from the 
workmen under date of November 15, 1899, the Labor Commis- 
sion made a third attempt at reconciliation, but failed, neither side 
being willing to yield. 

About December 1, 1899, the strike was declared ended, three 
of the men were taken back, five left Logansport, and the remain- 
der found employment in other avocations. Subsequent investi- 
gations reveal the fact that the firm has entirely relented and all 
the employes are now members of organized labor, and no further 
friction has occurred. 

THE DIAMOND COAL MINE, CLAY COUNTY. 

In the Brazil district, where thirty-four coal mines are located, 
employing between 2,500 and 3,000 miners, an agitation arose dur- 
ing the summer of 1899 over the purchase of blasting powder, 
which threatened a strike of the entire district. On September 1, 

5 — Labor. 
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1899, sixty-five employes of the Diamond Mine, in Clay County, 
quit work because the superintendent refused to allow them to use 
powder purchased of the Great Xorthern Supply Company, and 
the mine was ordered closed. On September 8, they returned to 
work by order of President John Mitchell, of the United Mine 
Workers, pending arbitration. The Great Xorthern Supply Com- 
pany deals in powder and other miners' supplies. It has established 
powder magazines in different districts of the Indiana coal fields, 
and in the Brazil district offers the miners powder at $1.25 per keg, 
instead of $1.75 charged by the operators. Previous to the estab- 
lishment of these magazines the miners had purchased their pow- 
der and other mine supplies of their respective employers. The 
powder thus furnished was made by the Independent Powder 
Company, located at Fontanet, Vigo County, Avith which company 
the Brazil operators had an annual contract at $1.50 per keg, with 
an added stipulation that the Fontanet product was to be used 

exclusivelv. 

1/ 

On September 6 and 13, the Labor Commission was in consulta- 
tion with both operators and miners at Brazil, and the following 
facts were developed: 

The operators contended that the powder question was settled 
with other matters in the joint conference held at Terre Haute, on 
March 29, and that while there was no written statement as to the 
price of powder, it was understood by the operators that the price 
should continue at $1.75 per keg. They contended that the price 
to be paid for mining coal had been based upon the price received 
for the powder, and that a reduction to $1.25 meant the loss of 
from three to five per cent, per ton on the coal mined. They also 
said that much of the coal had been sold at the price based on sev- 
enty-six cents per ton for mining, and $1.75 per keg for powder — 
the price of powder being figured in the cost of the product. If 
the price of powder was reduced it was thought that the new pow- 
der company would make a further reduction; and if a reduction 
was agreed to at all, it would be with the understanding that the 
men buy their powder at the stipulated price for the balance of the 
contract year. They also alleged that the Great J^orthern Supply 
Company was a branch of the Powder Trust, and if the operators 
were driven out of the business of supplying powder, the trust 
would advance the price beyond what the operators were charging. 
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The miners claimed that they wanted to buy powder as cheaply 
as possible, and a fifty-cent reduction per keg meant a saving of 
from $2.00 to $3.00 per month to each miner. At first only one- 
third of the district had been buying the cheaper powder, but the 
agitation by the operators had called special attention to the fact, 
and by this agitation many others had more recently bought the 
cheaper article. They should not be expected to pay $1.75 per keg, 
when they could buy it at their own doors at $1.25. If the operators 
would prove to them that this new company was an agent for the 
powder trust, as had been charged, there would be little difficulty 
m settling the question, for the men would not buy the trust pow- 
der knowing it to be an effort to destroy the business of thei anti- 
trust company. 

It was stated by the miners that the new company had offered 
to give bond in the sum of $5,000 to furnish powder at $1.25 per 
keg for a term, of five years. After two joint conferences the f ol- 
lowinp" projK)sition was made by the operators: 

To the United Mine Workers: 

Having, after several meetings with your committee, been unable to 
reach an agreement as to the limitations agreed upon for the sale of 
powder during the present year, and as many of your members are, con- 
traiy to previous custom, purchasing powder from other than operators, 
which is a hardship to the operators, until present coal contracts shall have 
expired (and which we believe is but a temporary benefit to yourselves), 
we propose, in the interest of peace and harmony, and continued good 
will between ourselves, to furnish you with powder until April, 1900, at 
$1.50 Instead of $1.75 per keg, at the mine, as previously agreed, provided 
that a contract is entered into between us, and carried out in good faith 
by all parties, for the time therein mentioned. If a contract is entered 
into as above, the price of $1.50 will- become effective on September 16, 
1899. 

A convention of one delegate from each local union was held, 
and the question was referred back to the locals for acceptance or 
rejection. A vote was taken on September 28, and the proposition 
to buy powder of the operators was lost by a large majority, who 
w^ere in favor of buying wherever they could get it the cheapest. 
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BRANDT'S AND MINTER'S COOPER SHOPS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Monday, November 29, 1899, thirty-four coopers, members 
of Coopers' Local Union No. 19, of Indianapolis, struck for an ad- 
vance of five cents per package for making tierces and pork bar- 
rels. The men were in the employ of Messrs. Fred Brandt and 
A. Minter. The relations between the men and the firms remained 
friendly, but the former expressed a determination not to return to 
work until the increase was granted. The prices paid were as 
follows: 

Tierces (wood bound) 25 cents each. 

Tierces (iron bound, 6 hoop) 17 cents each. 

Tierces (iron bound, 8 hoop) 19 cents each. 

Pork barrels (wood bound) 22 cents each. 

The coopers claimed that a higher grade of work is demanded for 
the home-made barrels than for the same packages made elsewhere. 
The packages are made for Kingan 6z Co., for their export trade, 
and are subjected not only to a cooper-shop test, but to rigid pork- 
house inspection. On account of the general advance of all com- 
modities the men felt justified in asking for an advance, and con- 
sidered five cents per barrel a moderate demand. The firm re- 
fused to grant the increase, alleging a general appreciation of raw 
materials, and that Kingan & Co. would not pay more for the 
barrels, and until they could get a better price for the product 
there was no possibility of granting the increase. The firms 
claimed they had but five cents profit on the cooperage, and that, 
rather than give away all the profit, they preferred to close their 
shops, and await the time when, the men would return to work at 
the old price. The Labor Commission was in frequent conference 
with the firm and the employes, and made an effort to get Kingan 
& Co. to advance the price of cooperage, but in this failed. Kingan 
& Co. contended that they were paying more for Indianapolis 
cooperage than they could buy it for elsewhere, and would not ad- 
vance the price. At one time it seemed as if tlie controversy would 
be successfully adjusted by the adoption of co-operation by thp 
striking workmen. Mr. Brandt offered to turn over his shop to the 
coopers, and allow them to establish a co-operative factory. The 
terms proposed were that they pay rent for the shop, and pay the 
taxes and the insurance. He agreed to sell them staves at $25 per 
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thousand, and hoops at $1 per thousand, the market price. After 
•considering the proposition the men conchided that the scheme was 
impracticable, and it was abandoned. On December 11, the strik- 
ers carried their grievances to the Indianapolis Central Labor 
Union, which body indorsed their action and recommended that 
organized labor give them moral and financial support, and a 
printed appeal was is-sued. After a long idleness a small number 
of them returned to work, while the others found work elsewhere. 

PLUMBERS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Monday, April 2, 1900, eighty members of the Journeymen 
Plumbers' Association, of Indianapolis, struck for higher wages, 
and the observance of trade rules. About two months previous to 
the strike the journeymen formulated and presented to the Master 
Plumbers' Association a scale of wages and conditions about as 
follows : 

They embodied a demand for a straight per diem wage scale of 
^3.50; eight hours to constitute a day's work for five days in a 
week, and seven hours on Saturday; overtime to be time-and-one- 
Tialf, except Sunday, after midnight and holidays, when double 
time was to rule; all disputes to be settled by a board of three 
members from each organization ;, no men to quit work in case of 
strikes of other crafts except when called off by the settlement 
b)oard; only a single member of the firm to handle tools, and he 
to be entered on the record of the journeymen's union; the jour- 
neymen not to purchase tools from firms maintaining or assisting 
trades schools, and the masters to pay half -day when failing to 
notify the men they were not wanted the next day. 

A joint committee of the Master Plumbers' Association and the 
union took up the matter, and a compromise was agreed upon, as 
•claimed by the masters, by which all first-class men should receive 
-$3.50 a day. Time-and-a-half was to be allowed for all overtime, 
and double time for all legal holidays and Sundays. 

When the plumbers' union was apprised of the settlement made 
by the joint committee the organization repudiated it. After the 
^ct of repudiation, the union formulated a second scale, of which 
the following is a copy: 

No workmen to be employed but union men In good standing; eight 
iiours to constitute a day'6 worli, except Saturday, when seven hours shall 
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prevail with full pay; overtime to be time and one-half, except after mid- 
night, Sundaj's and holidays, when it is to be double time; a board of 
settlement of three from each organization to settle disputes at once;, 
journeymen to worli for none but members of Masters' Association; in 
case of strilie on work by other unions, plumbers to continue work until 
settlement board authorizes their withdrawal; wages to be $3.50 a day, 
without discrimination; only one member of the firm to handle tools, and 
his name to be furnished to the union; journeymen not to handle material 
manufactured by those assisting trades schools; masters failing to notify 
a journeyman that he will not be wanted next day to pay one-half day's 
pay, at least, to all who report for work. The foregoing to be in operation 
on and after April 2, 1900. 

This second proposition was rejected by the employers, and on 
Tuesday, April 3, the journeymen sought a conference with the^ 
employers' association, and on the evening of the same day the 
latter held a meeting and the situation was fully discussed. 

The board of directors was finajly instructed to meet the jour- 
neymen and was given full power to act in the adjustment of the 
matter in dispute. A compromise was offered grouping plumbers 
in two classes, one to receive $3.50 a day and the other $2.75; the 
masters were to employ journeymen for at least half a day when 
employed at all, but notice of no work w^as not necessary. This 
compromise, w^ith other minor details, was rejected at a meeting of 
the plumbers' union, Wednesday, April 4. The journeymen as- 
serted that their demand recognizes that all competent journeymen 
plumbers are entitled to a full day's pay, and nothing less. 

The strike continued for six days, during w^hich time conferences 
were Jheld daily, and sometimes tw^ice a day. Finally, on Saturday 
evening, April 7, an agreement was reached. 

The scale finally adopted was $21 a w^eek for first-class plumb- 
ers, $16.50 a week for second-class men, forty-seven hours to con- 
stitute a week's w^ork, and pay by the hour for any fraction over 
a half day, the scale to be binding for one year. The classification 
is to be settled among the men, and the union is to abide by shop- 
rules. The shop rule* relate exclusively to the manner in which 
all work is to be done. 

HOME STOVE COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Friday evening, April 6, 1900, forty-eight stove molders in 
the employ of the Home Stove Company, of Indianapolis, struck 
for an advance in wages and the enforcement of the union wage 
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scale. The workmen are members of Local Union No. 17, Iron 
Molders' Union of North America. 

Two-thirds of the stove founders of the United States and Can- 
ada belong to the Stove Founders' National Defense Association, 
which, through conference committees held jointly with commit- 
tees representing the Iron Molders' Union of North America, 
in March of each year, arrange the wage scales with the 
employes, and the new scale goes into effect April 1 follow- 
ing. The prices established by these conference committees 
are observ^ed by all the members of the National Defense Asso- 
ciation. Firms not members of this association are notified of the 
scale agreed upon, and it is expected that they accept and pay the 
same scale. There is also an agreement between the Iron Holders' 
National Union and the Stove Founders' National Defense Asso- 
ciation that if any firms not belonging to the latter organization 
but employing union molders refuse to pay the wage scale estab- 
lished in conference, the molders withdraw their workmen from 
the service of such firm. This year a conference of six from each 
-side met at Atlanta, Ga., and an advance of 5 per cent., beginning 
April 1, was agreed upon. 

During the panic of 1893, there arose between the company and 
the men a dispute of the price to be paid for seven of" the several 
stoves made by the company. A scale was observed from year to 
year under protest, though the men say there never was an agree- 
ment, until October, 1899, when a final settlement was reached. 

The Home Stove Company was notified about the 2 2d of March 
of the advance agreed upon by the conference board, and at first 
'declined to pay the advance, but after two or three interviews by 
the wage committee of the local union, it agreed to pay the ad- 
vance, but wanted to cut the piece price to the protested rate in 
force prior to October, 1899. This the men refused to accept. 

After several interviews the firm offered to pay the scale agreed 
on in October, 1899, with the exception of the price for making one 
stove, known as the ^^Art Model Cooking Stove," and also agreed 
to pay the 5 per cent, advance fixed on at the Atlanta conference. 
This the men refused, claiming that the reduction on the "Art 
Model" would be equal to the advance secured on all the other 
stoves manufactured, for the reason that the "Art Model" was the 
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firm's leading pattern, and that more of them were made than of 
all the rest combined. The molders were out sixteen days, when 
the firm agreed to the scale rates adopted at Atlanta. 

COAL MINES, EVANSVILLE. 

About the middle of April, 1899, thirty pick miners employed 
in the Sunnyside Mine, at Evansville, were discharged, ostensibly 
for lack of work, which act, coupled with other alleged evidences 
of hostility, precipitated a strike, in which 1,000 men engaged. 
Those coal mines lying south of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwest- 
ern Railroad constitute what is known, in the parlance of the coal 
industry, as the southern Indiana coal field. For years there had 
been frequent disturbances of more or less magnitude at one point 
or another in this field, because of the unsettled condition of the 
coal industry, involving the conflicting interest of the operators 
and miners. In essential respects the field is disadvantageously 
located. Ordinarily Chicago very largely controls the coal indus- 
try of Indiana, and the southern Indiana coal field being remotely 
situated from that market, with a vast amount of coal of equally 
good quality acceeeible at points far to the north, and with cor- 
respondingly cheap freight rates, the southern field is largely de- 
prived of the advantages of the Chicago markets. In and around 
Evansville the conditions are even less favorable than at other 
points in the southern field, because strong competitors are found 
in adjacent coimties in Kentucky, where coal is abundant, easily 
mined and cheap labor is employed. 

Owing to these and other untoward circumstances, the officers of 
the United Mine Workers of America had made little effort 
toward extending their organization into this fi^ld. The mine- 
workers in the rest of the State had become organized, and union 
conditions were being generally observed. At the Terre Haute 
joint convention of the United Mine Workers and the Indiana 
Operators' Association held on March 21 to 30, 1899, it was re- 
solved to push the organization movement in the southern field. 

The operators around Evansville did not belong to the Operators' 
Association, and therefore, were not parties to the Terre Haute 
agreement. The scale they had been paying was less than that 
agreed upon at Terre Haute, and the proposition was to have thenk 
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work under the same conditions and pay the same wages 85 did 
the operators of central and northern Indiana^ which scale was: 

Screened coal, per ton $0 66 

Run of mine, per ton 40 

The operators in the southern district were paying for: 

Screened coal, per ton $0 60 

Run of mine, per ton 30-35 

These propositions were rejected, and the petition to recognize 
the United Mine Workers' Union met with a flat refusal. A short 
time before this demand was made local unions had been organized, 
oflBcered, and were rapidly growing in membership in the southern 
field. The refusal to recognize the organizations was taken by the 
miners as an indication of a purpose to antagonize them, and ex- 
cited a feeling which greatly intensified the strained relations al- 
ready existing. 

On April 27, the following circular letter was issued to the or- 
ganized miners in the southern coal field: 

Circular Letter No. 1. 

Evansville, Ind., April 27, 1899. 
To the Miners of Southern Indiana: 

Pursuant to the action of the convention held at Terre Haute, March 
21 to 30, and because the operators of this field have refused to njeet 
your representatives, and have precipitated the movement against us by 
discharging our men at the Sunnyside Mine, at Evansville, and in other 
ways have discriminated against the miners at different places, you are 
hereby authorized to at once notify your employers that, commencing May 
1, you will demand an observance of what is known as the Chicago and 
Pittsburg Agreement, the same to take effect at all mines in the Evans- 
ville field. Where the operators will agree to comply with prices and 
conditions fixed for the State of Indiana by existing contracts, work will 
continue. Where refused, the miners will cease work on and after April 
30, 1899. 

We request that all men suspending work on May 1st remain quiet 
and peaceable, violate no law, but get other employment whenever possi- 
ble, and let the suspension be conducted by the committee selected by 
yourselves for that purpose. Fraternally yours, 

W. D. VAN HORN, 

Attest: President. 

J. H. KENNEDY, 

Secretary-Treasurer District No. 11. 

Endorsed by Fred Dilcher, Member National Executive Board, 
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When the Labor Commission b^an an investigation of the con- 
troversy it was found that the operators had refused to meet repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers' organization. With the 
purpose of trying to prevail upon the operators to agree to such 
meeting, and with the additional purpose of ascertaining, as far as 
possible, the operators' version of the controversy, the Labor Com- 
mission issued the following invitational letter to all the operators 
in and around Evansville, which is self-explanatory: 

Indianapolis, Ind., May 1, 1899. 

To the Officers and Members of the Evansville Coal Exchange: 

Gentlemen— You are kindly solicited to attend a meeting of coal opera- 
tors of the southern Indiana coal field, to be held at Evansville on 
Wednesday, May 10, 1899. The object of this meeting is to canvass the 
present disturl)ed industrial situation, consider such propositions as may 
be pi^esented to the meHing, and take such action as the wisdom of the 
assemblage may suggest. Several gentlemen interested in coal mining in 
the Evansville district have approved the calling of this meeting, and 
have given promise of their attendance. Your presence and counsel are 
greatly needed, and earnestly solicited. 

Yours truly, 

L. P. McCORMACK, 
B. PRANK SCHMID, 
State Labor Commissioners. 

At the time designated the Labor Commission met practically all 
of the operators in tlie Evansville District. Tliese gentlemen ac- 
corded everv courtesy that could be desired, and the information 
given was especially valuable in enabling the Commission to secure 
a detailed and accurate knowledge of the operators' contention. 
The district officers of the L^nited Mine Workers repeated their 
solicitations for an audience by the following letter: * 

Evansville, Ind., May 10, 1899. 
Coal Operators' Association of Southern Indiana: 

Gentlemen— The undersigned, representatives of the United Mine- 
workers of America, believing that peace and harmony can be best restored 
by the adoption of reasonable methods, request a conference at as early 
a date as possible with the Coal Operators' Association. If such a con- 
ference can be called for to-day we shall be pleased to attend. 

Yours very respectfully, 

W. D. VAN HORN, 

District President. 
J. H. KENNEDY, 
Secretary- Treasurer District No. 11^ U. M. of A. 

THOMAS W. DAVIS. 
Vice-President IT. M. of A. 
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The foregoing communication elicited the following reply: 

Evansville, Ind., May 1*0, 1899. 
To W. D. Van Horn: 

Dear Sir— Your communication addressed to the Coal Operators* Asso- 
■ciation was handed us at the meeting this moraing of a numl)er of the 
<ioal operators and the Labor Commission, and we beg to say there is no 
such organization as you addressed. Upon reading your communication 
the mine operators expressed themselves as willing to meet you at their 
respective places of business. 

OPERATORS. 

Mr. Moody, superintendent of the Sunnyside Mine, made the 
following statement in reference to the discharge of thirty miners 
at the mine he represented: 

"The Sunnyside Mine is a machine mine, but we had twenty-five 
or thirty pick-miners employed during the winter. As we had 
planned to put in more machines, and work being slack, we had no 
further use for the pick-miners, and they were discharged. It was 
learned afterward that many of them belonged to the union, and a 
number of them were officers in the local organization. 

"I consider that we had a right to decrease or increase our force 
at any time, and as we had intended making the change, we made it 
at this time, owing to the scarcity of orders for coal. 

"The company was asked to sign the Pittsburg agreement, and 
this we refused to do, as we no longer consider pick-miners a part 
of our force. Xo doubt the discharge of the men was looked upon 
by the officers of the organization as an effort on our part to break 
up the organization; this was not the case, however." 

Other operators said they could not pay the wage scale demanded 
and compete ^Wth tlie Kentucky coal, so long' as the Kentucky op- 
erators were not forced into line and made to pay union wages. 

All efforts to bring about a conference between the miners and 
operators failed, but many of the firms were willing to meet their 
men as individuals; but the miners would allow no settlement ex- 
cept by the adoption of the union scale and working rules. 

On June 14, 1899, Mr. Ilutson, owner, and Mr. Moody, the su- 
perintendent of the Sunnyside Mine, stated that they were favora- 
ble to unions so long as they were not arbitrary. They said they 
paid their men in cash every two weeks, and if any of their em- 
ployes took *^store orders" it w^as at their own election and as an 
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accommodation, and that the orders were worth one hundred centa 
on the dollar. 

Following are two propositions sent to the miners by the Sunny- 
side operators: 

Proposition No. 1. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Sunnyside Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, held in the office of the company at No. 127 Upper Third Street, 
Evansville, June 13, 1899, it was resolved that the following scale be 
presented to the employes of this company for their consideration and 
acceptance: 

We agree to pay for mine-run coal, machine mined, the sum of thirty 
cents per ton. This amount will include all cutting, hoisting, gobbing, 
shooting, timbering and loading of coal, in a clean and merchantable 
manner, to be free from sulphur and other impurities. 

The company will furnish, for the execution of this work, machines 
of the IngersoH-Sergent and Harrison punching types. 

We also agree to pay all yardage, as set forth in the Terre Haute 
scale, as far as it alludes to the punching machines. 

We further agree to pay our underground employes at the following 
rates: 

Timbermen $1 90 

Tracklayers 1 90 

Trappers 75 

Cagers 1 75 

Drivers in rooms 1 75 

Train drivers 1 50 

Eight hours, full working time, to constitute a day's work. 

The above is a correct extract from the Terre Haute scale, March 31, 
1899, with the exception of one item, namely, the amount paid to train- 
drivers. We have inserted this amount, feeling that we are paying all 
that the work demands. 

The company feels that it has a perfect right to fully control its 
own property, and desires to be in a position at any and all times to 
increase or decrease the force, as may be deemed proper for the best 
interest of the company. 

Should any differences arise between the underground employes and 
the company, the same shall be first submitted by a committee of three 
Sunnyside employes to the foreman in charge, and if a settlement can 
not be made then the manager shall be notified, and if the manager is 
unable to satisfactorily adjust the matter, he shaU call a meeting of 
the directors of the company, who will confer with the committee from 
the mine for final adjustment, but at no time shall the work be stopped 
on account of ,& grievance until the directors and the committee from 
the mine shall fail to agree. It shall be understood between the company 
and the employes that at no time shall any outsider be called in to settle 
any differences arising, until the company shall have had full opportunity 
to adjust the difference. 
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Proposition No, 2. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Sunnyside Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, held in the office of . the company, No. 127 Upper Third Street^ 
Evansville, June 13, 1899, the following resolution was adopted: 

We agree to accept the entire scale of prices governing mine-run, 
machine mining, as agreed upon at a meeting of miners and operators 
at Terre Haute, under date of March 31, 1899, except the price to be paid 
for train-drivers, which shall be $1.50 per day, eight full working hour& 
to constitute a day. 

The company reserves the right to increase or decrease the force 
of employes as it deems it to be the best interest of the company, agree- 
ing at all times to give the old employes the preference in employment. 

Should differences arise between the underground employes and the 
coinpany, the same shall first be submitted by a committee of three Sunny- 
side employes to the foreman in charge, and if a settlement can not be 
made then the manager shall be notified, and if the manager is unable 
to satisfactorily adjust matters, he shall call a meeting of the directors 
of the coftipan5% who will confer with the committee from the mine for 
final* adjustment. But at no time shall the work be stopped on account 
of the grievances until the directors and the committee from the mine 
shall fail to agree. It shall be understood between the company and the 
employes that at no time shall any outsider be called in to settle any 
differences arising until the company shall have had full opportunity to 
adjust the difference. 

When the propositions were submitted, Mr. J. H. Kennedy, 
Secretary of the Eleventh District, disapproved of them, saying: 

^'Were either of them accepted it would practically abolish our 
local organization. We want the Chicago-Pittsburg agreement 
recognized. We only ask the operators of southeni Indiana to do 
as their competitors are doing. It is not our purpose to say when 
the operators shall reduce or add to their force, but we do object to 
discriminations against union miners when discharges are made." 

Secretary Kennedy further stated that were the thirty men 
originaJly dismissed by the company allowed to return to work, the 
miners would agree to the company's proposals, but the company 
refused to employ those men, and would not sign the contract. 

The refusal of the operators to accept arbitration, conciliation, 
or even to meet representatives of the miners for the purpose of 
discussing the situation, greatly embittered the workmen and 
widened the breach between the two factions. 

The Labor C6mmission was ordered to Evansville again, and a 
second effort at adjustment made, but as the operators refused to 
meet the miners' committee, all efforts at settlement failed. 
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On June 20, thirty negro miners imported from Kentucky to 
work in the Sunnyside shaft were fired uix)n, it w^as alleged, by the 
sympathizers of the striking workmen. The imported men were 
under direction of a bookkeeper of the comi)any. When the van 
containing the imported miners was w^ithin two hundred yards of 
the Sunnvside shaft a fusillade of bullets was fired into the crowd, 
which resulted in the painful, and, in two instances, serious wound- 
ing of seven persons. 

The importation of these men was both unnecessary and exas- 
perating, in view of all the circumstances. This, however, did not 
justify the shooting. The excitement in Evansville caused by this 
act was intense, and there were many threats of vengeance in the 
event any of the wounds should prove fatal. The newspapers of 
Evansville denounced both the importation and the shooting in 
most scathing terms. The coal operators accused the officials of 
the United Mine Workers' organization of having counseled the 
attempted assassination, w^hilo the latter not only denied the accusa- 
tion in most unequivocal terms, but also denounced the assault. 
There never was the slightest evidence that the mine-workers' offi- 
cials had any knowledge of, or in any way counseled the wrong-ful 
act. 

Mr. Fred Dilcher, Xational Committeeman, U. M. W. of A., 
said : 

^^I deplore what has happened. We wanted no one hurt. In our 
meetings I have cautioned the men against doing anything unlaw- 
ful, and I can not tliink thev would disobev me. I told them alwavs 
to be loyal to the cause, but to act lawfully. They promised me 
thev would obev mv instructions, and I can not believe thev have 
disobeved me." 

The imported workmen claimed they had been deceived by the 
agent of the Sunnyside Company, and had been led to believe by 
repeated assurances that there was no strike at Evansville, and that 
more men were wanted l)ecause the operators were increasing their 
volume of business. They earnestly ]>etitioned to be sent back to 
Kentucky, and those not injured by the assault returned the day 
after the shooting. Fortunately, those injured recovered. The 
grand jury of Vanderburgh County began an imnjediate investiga- . 
tion, and several indictments were returned, but no convictions 
were ever made. 
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Other operators in the Evansville district were also involved in 
the controversy and made the contest a common cause. 

On June 23, the John Ingle Coal Company, in the Circuit Courts 
asketl for an injunction against about one hundred and fifty strik- 
ing miners. Judge Madison considered the petition and granted a 
temporary restraining order prohibiting the strikers from going^ 
about the mines of the plaintiff; from endeavoring to entice the 
men away from work; from molesting the plaintiff's employes in 
any w^ay, and from hindering, obstructing, or in any way interfer- 
ing wuth the business of the company; also from injuring or de- 
stroying property. 

At the time of the issuance of the injunction the strike appar- 
ently had reached the stage where it was dangerous for either side 
to take further action. The business men of Evansville saw the 
possibilities of great evil if the operators persisted in carrying out 
their threats to still further import foreign labor, and, with the 
hope of effecting a settlement, proposed arbitration. The City 
Council consented to act as arbitrators, and Mayor Akin called a 
special meeting on Saturday evening, July 1. A number of busi- 
ness men were present to offer suggestions. 

A committee of six miners, headed by National Committee- 
man Dilcher, was present, and expressed a willingness to submit 
all the miners' contentions to arbitration except the question of 
wages, and agreed to faithfully abide by the decision. Again the 
operators refused to submit their cause to arbitration, and even 
refused to present themselves at the council chamber. Messrs. 
Cash Thomas, Manager of the First Avenue Coal Mine; John In- 
gle, President of the Ingle Coal Company; and W. W. Moody, 
Manager of the Sunnyside Coal and Coke Company, each sent a 
communication to the council declining to accept any form of medi- 
ation. Upon this refusal the miners through Mr. Dilcher then of- 
fered to submit the questions at issue to any number of citizens the 
operators would agree to. This proposition was also rejected. 
There was left no hope of settlement by the City Council, or by 
other means. 

The failures of the Labor Commission, after four trips to Evans- 
ville; the defeat of the City Council's overtures to arbitrate; the 
refusal to accept the miners' proposition to arbitrate through a 
commission of citizens mutualh' chosen, and the continual insist- 
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ence by the operators that there was nothing to arbitrate,- made the 
unwelcome fact apparent that further efforts at settlement were 
useless, at least for the time being. 

No further hostilities occurred, however, and the strike was con- 
tinued until late in November, 1899, by which time, at different 
dates, fourteen of the operators in and around Evansville had 
signed the scale, and resumed operations under union rules, leaving 
idle but four mines in the southern district. 

By May 1, 1900, the two mines at Boonville owned by the John 
Wooley Company, and Kelly & Nester, respectively; the Wooley 
mines at Petersburg, which had been idle for a year, and one at 
Hartwell, owned by the Cable-Kauffman Co., also signed the union 
scale. 

These completed the list, and by these settlements all the coal op- 
erators in Indiana, representing more than one hundred and fifty 
mines, accepted friendly relationship with the United Mine Work- 
ers, agreed to pay a scale, and observe their working rules. By 
this new condition fully 4,000 miners in the southern Indiana coal 
field were put to work, and millions of dollars' worth of coal min- 
ing property, after a year's idleness, became productive. 

CHAIR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Tuesday, October 31, 1899, the wood-carvers in the employ 
of the Indianapolis Chair Manufacturing Company struck against 
an attempted reduction of wages and the arbitrary rulings and dic- 
tatorial methods of a foreman. 

Superintendent Newcomb made the following statement in ref- 
erence to the controversy: 

^^The carvers became angry at their foreman who had the estab- 
lishing of the prices to be paid for all piece work. The men be- 
lieved he was making the prices too low, and this led to the final 
rupture. Before the strike a committee of two waited on him, and 
presented a letter, the substance of which is contained in the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

We are compelled to ask you to resign your position as foreman. This 
action is not taken prematurely, but after mature thought and discussion 
has been given the matter. We hold you entirely responsible for the 
making of the low prices, and we are fully determined to endure the 
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present condition no longer. We would suggest that you give the -firm 
as a reason for your resignation that your health does not permit of 
your bearing the responsibility of caring for the work, and that you want 
to feel at liberty to rest at times, which you can not do in your present 
position. V 

We expect a written reply by to-morrow noon, which you will hand to 
the shop delegate. 

The communication was signed by all the carvers employed in 
the factory. 

Another letter was directed to the company as follows: 

We demand that George H. Federman leave his place as foreman, as 
we can not endure his tyranny and unfairness. 

We demand a minimum rate of $2.25 per day for ten hours (day work). 

When it is necessary to work overtime, each man is to be allowed 
time and half. 

Mr. Federman, upon being presented with this letter, discharged 
the committee peremptorily; thereupon all of the carvers left the 
factory. 

Referring to this matter the superintendent said: 

"After the strike was inaugurated the firm offered to compro- 
mise by increasing the piece price paid, so that the men could earn 
$2.25 per day, and the more rapid workers $2.50. The firm's offer 
was rejected and finally the men agreed to the following terms: 

"Mr. Federman was to be discontinued as foreman and was to 
work on the bench. The men were to be paid at the rate of $2.25 
per day for ten hours' work, and time-and-a-half for all overtime. 

"On November 8, the men returned to work, but raised many 
minor objections, showing that they were not in a frame of mind 
calculated to insure harmony. The ill feeling towards the fore- 
man continued, and it being the busy season of the year, and desir- 
ing no trouble, the firm finally removed Federman, and allowed 
him to work at home. The men continued at work until the middle 
of December, when the dull season set in, when all work ceased, 
the men were paid, and notified that in future all work would be 
done on the piece price basis. Mr. Federman had been a member 
of the Wood Carvers' Union, but discontinued his membership." 

In January, 1900, Mr. Federman again took charge as foreman, 
and asked several of the former carvers to come to work. But the 
carvers notified the firm that they would not return to work until 
Federman again joined the union. This he agreed to do, but was 

6 — Labor. 
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told that he must pay $25 fine before he could be reinstated, and 
this he refused to do. 

The superintendent was again notified that the men would not 
work with Federman as foreman, and that they would no longer 
countenance that work be sent to his house. Work, however, con- 
tinued at the factory with nonunion men and apprentices. The 
company, through the effort of the Labor Commission, agreed to 
employ members of the union on condition that the nonunion men 
be received into the local union, upon the payment of the regulai 
initiation fee. Mr. Federman agreed to pay a fine of $5 and the 
initiation fee, provided that they cease their agitation and annoy- 
ance, and should he find himself again in line for promotion to the 
foremanship no further objection would be made. It was also un- 
derstood that all prices not satisfactory were to be agreed upon 
jointly. This proposition was not Satisfactory, and at a regular 
meeting the following resolutions w^ere passed: 

Indianapolis, February 7, 1900. 

Indianapolis Chair Alanufacturing Company: 

Gentlemen — In reply to your communication through the Labor Com- 
mission, we will say that we desire day work. We are willing to receive 
those wood-carvers who have not been members, at the regular initiation 
fee. 

We are willing to reinstate Mr. Federman on payment of $25 assessed 
against him, and to treat him fairly as a journeyman (but under no 
consideration as^ foreman), as long as he obey our laws, and consent to 
settle all disputes by mutual agreement, and to do all in our power to 
promote the interests of the firm. Provided, that the men now out be 
restored to their former positions without prejudice. 

INDIANAPOLIS WOOD-CARVERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The men claimed that for years Federman had knowingly vio- 
lated the laws of their organization, and as foreman had cut prices 
to such an ext-ent that it became very difficult to earn fair wages. 

On February 20, another call was made upon the firm, and the 
statement elicited that the carvers had all been paid in December 
and discharged, and the firm could not see that the workmen had 
any demands to make upon it, and hence they consider the matter 
of the former strike ended. Subsequently the firm reinstated the 
carvers on the basis secured by the Labor Commission as set forth 
above. 
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STUDEBAKERS', SOUTH BEND.. 



In response to a telegram from Mr. John W. Peters, secretary 
of the State Federation of Labor, dated December 15, 1899, the 
Labor Commission was summoned to assist in an adjustment of the 
strike of leather workers at the Studebaker Wagon Works, South 
Bend. An investigation disclosed the following facts : 

About December 1, 1899, the firm gave out a special job of five 
sets of harness to be ^^hand-made.'' The task was given to the most 
rapid w^orkman, who did part of it under the mistaken idea that 
some of the stitching was to be done by the "fitter." The price 
offered was $1.25 per set. After several hours' labor this workman 
learned that he was to do all the stitching for the amount named. 
He found that by utmost effort he could stitch but one a dav, and, 
rather than earn such meager wages on a' special hand-made job, 
he preferred to quit, and did so, after having devoted thirteen hours 
to the assigned task. 

The uncompleted job was then given to another workman, who 
objected to taking it, whereupon he was told to do the work or quit 
the -employ of the company. ^ He was offered, however, an addi- 
tional 10 cents on each set. At this time the work was divided, and 
a portion given to a third workman, with the same injunction, to do 
the work or quit. Both men quit, believing they could not earn 
fair wages at the price offered. 

A committee of leather workers, chosen for the purpose, waited 
on the superintendent of the harness-making department, with the 
hope of adjusting the matter, but he flatly refused to treat with the 
committee, or with any member thereof, declaring that he would 
talk with those directlv interested. The committee then carried 
their grievances before tlie Executive Board of Local Union No. 
21, of United Brotherhood of Leather Workers on Horse Goods, 
to which organization the w^orkmen belong. The situation was con- 
sidered, submitted to the union, and the organization being con- 
vinced that there was no relief, called the men out, on December 
4. This was not done, however, until the local union had sub- 
mitted ils grievances to the executive board of its national organiza- 
tion, in obedience to its craft laws, and receive its official sanction. 

On December 9, a committee from the Leather Workers' Union 
waited on Mr. J. il. Studebaker, general manager, for the purpose 
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of trying to aff^t a settlement, and were told by Mr. Stuebaker 
that he had no time to confer with them. A scale of prices was 
left with him for examination and acceptance. The union indulged 
the hope that it would receive favorable consideration at an early 
date. Unfortunately, however, in this they were doomed to dis- 
appointment, as no attention was paid to the proposed scale. 

On December 13, another effort at adjustment was made by Mr. 
John Peters, a resident organizer of the American Federation of 
Labor, who was led to believe that if the committee would call on 
Superintendent Irwin, it would receive some consideration, but the 
committee's overtures were rejected. Superintendent Irwin said 
he had no authoritv to deal with a committee, and would deal with 
the leather workers only as individuals. Under no circumstances 
would he give them any recognition as an organization. These 
statements convinced the workmen that the company was waging 
a fight against their union. 

The men claimed they had no permanent scale of prices to be 
governed by, and that prices were altered from time to time with- 
out their consent, which caused dissatisfaction. They asked for an 
increase of about 10 per ceiit., with an adjustment of piece prices, 
and a permanent list for all classes of work, and recognition of a 
shop committee and their union. 

The Labor Commission and a committee representing the work- 
men had a conference with ilr. J. M. Studebaker, who made the 
following statements: 

"Harness-making is a side issue in our business. My brother, 
Clem Studebaker, held a mortgage on a harness factory in this 
city, and upon foreclosure about two years ago, he came into pos- 
session of the material; it was moved into our factory, and is part 
of our establishment. It is the only department of our business 
with the details of which I am not familiar, and for this reason 
almost its entire management, except only the question of wages, 
is in charge of Mr. Irwin. I was unaware of any difficulty until 
the men were out. Had they called upon me, I am certain I would 
have adjusted the differences without the necessity of a strike. It 
was a question of stitching, and upon inquiry I found that we were 
paying as much as our competitors. 

"We made little money in this department last year, our books 
showing a profit of less than 7 per cent. If this yearns business 
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does not make a better showing, the possibilities are we will discon- 
tinue this line of work. Hence we really do not care whether the 
men go to work or not. But if at the end of this year our book* 
show a satisfactory profit we will resume operations. If we do re- 
sume, we will have to run our business, and can not be dictated to- 
by our men. The men were earning good wages, about $2 per 
day, and we could see no cause for them leaving our employ. We 
will not agree to take all the men back again, because some of them 
have been unwisely active in this agitation. We have contracts 
for harness, which we have transferred to other factories. Under 
no consideration will we be willing to give the men Recognition as 
a union. Two or three dissatisfied men have made all this trouble. 
Out of 2,000 employes none made better wages than those in the 
leather department. 

"There are many different parts in the harness work, hence we 
must depend upon the judgment of the foreman as to the prices to- 
be paid. If the men return to work they must do so as individuals. 
If they can prove to us that other manufacturers are paying more 
than we are then we will agree to adjust our prices to those paid by 
our competitors, as we do not want to be imfair nor unjust to our 
employes. Yet we must of necessity meet competition, and hence 
can not undertake to pay more than our competitors." 

Mr. Irwin, superintendent of the harness department made the 
statement that those w^ho had worked on patent leather harness 
w^ould not be needed again, as the firm had decided it could not, at 
prevailing prices, compete with the firms making a specialty of that 
line of goods. He said: 

"We pay 2i cents per foot for stitching, and that is exactly what 
other firms are paying. We were short on manufactured stock,, 
and we took on some new men to work at very close figures, think- 
ing that w^e were doing them a favor. So far as I know, there is 
no factory paying more for work tl)an we are. Our men earn from 
$1.25 to $2.65. • If there is anything in the wage scale radically^ 
wrong I will agree to adjust the same, but I will not treat with 
the men as aja organization, and if they desire to return to work 
they must apply as individuals." 

The proposition to return to work was not accepted by the men,, 
and they voted unanimously to remain out. 
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The Labor Coiniiiission had several conferences with the leather 
workers, at their hall, and every detail of the controversy was dis- 
passionately discussed, with minute particularity, and there was a 
plainly manifest desire to make a mutually satisfactory settlement. 

There was found in the harness department of the Studebaker 
factorv three causes of discontent: 

First. The existence and enforcement of an arbitrary and 
fluctuating wage scale. 

Second. The company refused to recognize a shop committee. 

Third. The company insisted on docking workmen for lost time 
by breakage of machinery, and for other causes over which the 
workmen had no control, and for which, therefore, they were in no 
way responsible. 

The wage scale was the chief source of annoyance, and its abuses 
were the inspiring cause which precipitated a strike. It was es- 
tablished by the arbitrary dictum of the company, and changed to 
suit the will of the department superintendent. The men con- 
tended that it was a matter of mutual concern, and that their in- 
terests being involved, the wage scale should have been fixed by 
conference and mutual agreement. 

The petition for the recognition of a shop or arbitration commit- 
tee was solely a precautionary measure. The exercise of arbitrary 
authority by the foreman, which frequently trenched upon the 
workmen's convictions of fair dealing, prompted them to ask for 
the recognition of a committee with power to take their grievances 
to the general manager, where investigations could be made, and 
wrongs righted. By this method strikes could be averted. 

Tlie docking of employes was also a source of disquietude. The 
men alleged (and the truthfulness of the allegation was sustained 
by the acknowledgments of the superintendent of the harness de- 
partment), that some of the machinery used in the department was 
old and of little value. By reason of this, break-downs were fre- 
quent, and as a result, workmen wore compelled to remain idle for 
varying periods, for which lost time they were docked, but were 
required to remain in the factory during tlie time of enforced idle- 
ness. The workmen frequently protested against this rule, and in- 
sisted that since they were not responsible for the defective ma- 
chinery, and were compelled to remain in the factory, they ought 
in justice be compensated. 
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It being manifefit that the company was undecided about con- 
tinuing the harness business until an examination of the books 
would show the profit of the year just closing, the Labor Commis- 
sion returned home, with the intention of again taking up negotia- 
tions for settlement after the holidavs. 

On Monday, January 15, 1900, a second attempt at settlement 
was begun. Mr. J. M. Studebaker was ill, and negotiations were 
postponed until Saturday. January 20, when the Commission and 
Mr. Conine, of Kansas City, general secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Leather Workers, visited Mr. Studebaker. Mr. Conine 
unwisely thrust aside the petition of the strikers asking for the 
recognition of a shop committee; a recognition of the union, and 
the discontinuance of the docking system, and based his whole con- 
tention upon an acceptance of the wage scale. 

The company renewed its proposition to take up the various 
items in the price list, compare them with the wages paid by com- 
petitors, and grade them so as to equal such scales. The proposal 
was also renewed to receive the men as individuals, put a majority 
of them to work at once, and the remainder to follow as soon as- 
business demands would justify; make no discrimination against 
any of them (except one man), but would not recognize the union. 
On Monday, January 22, Mr. Conine had another interview with 
the company, but no satisfactory agreement was reached, and offi- 
cial negotiations ended. 

About February 26, a settlement was reached bv which some of 
the men returned to work, the wage scale was advanced in regard 
to some items; an agreement made by which the scale was to be 
posted in the harness department, and all the workmen promised 
employment at an early date, except one man. At the time of 
settlement the company urged that all the men return to and re- 
sume their work, upon the same conditions that existed before the 
strike, as per agreement. This could not be done, however, for the 
reason that quite a number of the best workmen had secured em- 
ployment in other localities at wages considerably in advance of 
those paid at Studebaker's for the same class of work. Finding 
this to be the condition the firm acquiesced, and the men returned 
upon the promise that the scale of prices should be adjusted. 

Throughout the entire strike, so far as the Labor Commission 
could observe, nothing was done by the workmen that would bring 
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reproach upon themselves or their cause. Their upright demeanor 
is the more significant and commendable from the fact (to them 
well known) that the Studebaker Company had two secret detec- 
tives in its employ who, pretending to be union men, attended the 
daily meetings of the organization, fraternized with the men, and 
then from day to day reported to the company the secrets thus dis- 
honestly obtained. 

HORSESHOERS' PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION AT INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Monday, March 5, 1900, thirty-seven horseshoers, members 
of Local Union No. 24, International Journeymen Horseshoers' 
Union, struck for higher wages, and a uniform scale to be paid in 
all the shops of Indianapolis. 

The National Horseshoers' Prot.ective Association, composed en- 
tirely of shop owners, organized a branch in this city in May, 1899, 
which includes the owners of fifteen or twenty shops, giving em- 
ployment to thirty or forty journeymen. 

Shortly after the organization of the last named association a 
request was made by the journeymen that the employers unionize 
their shops, which was done. There had been no uniform scale of 
prices in this industry in Indianapolis, and each man worked for 
whatever wages he could get, ranging from ten to eighteen dollars 
per week. 

During the summer and fall of 1899, the workmen frequently 
petitioned the Local Protective Association to agree to the estab- 
lishment of a uniform scale; and in furtherance of this object meet- 
ings were held by accredited committees of each organization, and a 
proposed scale considered. The employing blacksmiths belonging 
to the Protective Association did not object to an uniform scale, but 
insisted that the one proposed was excessive. Nothing came of 
these negotiations until after the holidays. 

On Monday, February 26, 1900, the Protective Association held 
a meeting, and conferred with a committee of the journeymen's 
union to consider an imifonn scale of prices which had been pre- 
sented by the latter, with the request that immediate action be 
taken thereon. The matter was carried over to the next regular 
meeting for consideration, and was made a special order of busi- 
ness. 
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On March 5, at a well attended meeting of the Protective As- 
sociation, the petition of the journeymen was considered, which 
was as follows: 

Firemen $3 50 i)er day. 

Firemen and floormen 2 75 per day. 

Floormen 2 50 per day. 

Overtime 50 per hour. 

Nine hours shaU constitute a day's work; Saturday, eight hours,- with 
full pay, and the use of the journeymen's union label. 

The proposition was discussed, and rejected. It was contended 
that the scale demanded could not be paid, as prices for horse- 
shoeing were very much less than at Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and other large cities; business was unusually dull, and there had 
been an unprecedented raise in the price of material. 

After a long conference, the Protective Association offered the 
journeymen the following compromise scale : 

• 

Firemen $0 27^ cents per hour. 

Floormen and firemen 25 cents per hour. 

Floormen 22^ cents per hour. 

Overtime '. 50 cents per hour. 

Ten hours to constitute a day's work, with nine hours on Saturday. 

The above proposition was rejected by the journeymen. 
The strike continued for six days, when a settlement was made 
on the following basis : ' 

Firemen $2 75 per day. 

Firemen and floormen 2 50 per day. 

Floormen 2 25 per day. 

Overtime 50 per hour. 

Ten hours to constitute a day's work, eight hours on Saturday, and the 
Journeymen horseshoers' union label to be used in Protective Association 
shops. 

The negotiations from first to last leading to this final settlement 
covered a period of eight or ten months, during which time there 
were cordial exchanges of good will, which evidenced on both sides 
a mutually friendly feeling. 
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CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY. 



On Friday, March 9, 1900, forty-five employes of the Central 
Steel Works, of Indianapolis, struck. Tlie strikers demanded: 
(1) Higher wages; (2) an equalization of working hours; (3) the 
establishment of a weekly pav-dav. 

On the day following eighty other employes struck through 
sympathy. The original strikers were employed in the open hearth 
department of the blooming mill, and included pit-men, chargers, 
helpers and crane-men. Tliey had received 12 J cents per hour, 
and asked for an increase to 15 cents. 

Tlie men in the blooming mill were divided into day and night 
gangs, tlie first being required to work eleven hours and the latter 
thirteen hours. A change was made each week whereby the day 
gang of the previous week worked at night, and the night gang be- 
came the day gang. This unequal division of working hours caused 
dissatisfaction, and the workmen asked that the time be evenly 
divided so that each force would work twelve hours daily. The 
men also wanted a weekly pay-day established. 

On Wednesday, March 14, 1900, a reconciliation was eflfected 
in which the company conceded the first and second demands by 
increasing the wages to 15 cents per hour, and equalizing the work- 
ing hours of the day and night forces ; whereupon the men returned 
to work. 

The third demand, involving the establishment of weekly pay- 
days, was rejected. An investigation revealed the fact that the 
company i)aid biweekly without authority so to do, which was con- 
trary to the weekly wage law. It was further developed that 
the company had formulated an agreement which each applicant 
for work was forced to sign as a condition of employment, stipu- 
lating that he would accept his wages in biweekly payments. 

The method employed by the company regarding wage pay- 
ments, the Labor Commission was convinced, required more than 
a passing notice^ both because it was believed that an agreement 
or contract entered into in the manner indicated was coercive in 
its effects, and because some other employers in the State 
had declared a purpose to adopt a like method. In order that the 
legal significance of such an alleged agreement might be deter- 
mined officially, and that duty might be made plain in dealing 
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with this and similar attempts to evade the law, the opinion of the 
Attorney-General w^as solicited, as indicated by the following com- 
munication : 

Indianapolis, Ind., May 15, 1900. 

Hon. Wni. L. Taylor, Attorney-General of the State of Indiana: 

Dear Sir— On March 12, 1900, there was filed in the office of the Labor 
Commission a communication from Major Collins, President of the Central 
Steel Company, of this city, of which the following is a verbatim copy: 

"Labor Commissioners, Room 122 State House, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

"Dear Sirs— I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. McAbee regarding 
weekly pay at this plant, and he intimates that we use a certain amount 
of coercion in making the contract with our men. This, as expressed to 
you this afternoon, is not so. Our men signed the contract without any 
pressure, and as you wish to have a copy of the contract I will enclose 
it. 

"Thanking you for your call and the pleasure of your acquaintance, 
I remain, 

"Yours very respectfully, 

"CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY, 

"Major Collins, President." 

The contract referred to is as follows : 

"Indianapolis, Marion County, Ind., February 1, 1900. 

"This agreement, made and entered into by anid between the Central 
Steel Company and its employes, 

"Witnesseth: That the undersigned employes of the Central Steel 
Company hereby contract and agree that w^hile employed by the above- 
named company they will accept their w^ages in two-w^eekly payments; 
the Central Steel Company keeping one week in hand to allow time for 
making up the pay-rolls. 

"And hereby waiving benefits and provisions of the act approved 
February 28, 1899, concerning weekly payments of wages." 

It has been definitely ascertained that the signing of the foregoing 
agreement is an indispensable requisite to employment at the Central 
Steel Company's plant, and therefore it becomes a matter of official 
coneera and inquiiy on the part of the Labor Commission and Department 
of Inspection, whose duties are respectively to grant exemptions, and 
enforce an observance of the weekly wage law. 

The enforcement of such agreement as a requisite to employment 
may conflict with the provisions of an "Act providing for the weekly 
payment of wages," etc., approved February 28, 1899, page 193, Acts of 
1899. I desire to know if such an agreement is valid, and if employers 
of labor in Indiana can evade or defeat the above-cited statute by such 
methods. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. P. McCORMACK, 

Labor Commissioner. 
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On June 7, 1900, the following communication was received, 
which puts at rest the proposition that employers can nullify the 
law by forcing workmen to sign an agreement waiving their right 
to weekly wage payments as a condition of employment: 

June 7, 1900. 

Hon. L. P. McCormack, Labor Commissioner of Indiana: 

Dear Sir— Answering your inquires in writing, in addition to the 
answer made orally to you, respecting the right to contract against the 
weekly wage law: 

Section 4 of the weekly wage law of 1899 (see Acts 1899, page 19i), 
among other things, provides: 

"Nor shall any agreement be valid that relieves said persons, com- 
panies, corporations or associations from the obligation to pay weekly 
the full amount due, or to become due to any employe in accordance with 
the provisions of this act." 

This provision, coupled with the general affirmative clauses requiring 
payment by the week, unless the Labor Commissioners direct otherwise, 
will render void contracts made between employers and employes, which 
■contracts attempt to waive the provisions of this law. In other words, 
this law renders null and void contracts attempted to be made between 
employer and employe waiving the obligation to pay wages pursuant to 
this act. This would be true whether the contract was signed either 
before or after the employe began work. 

I have the honor to be, very truly yours, 

WILLIAM L. TAYLOR, 

Attorney-General. 

The foregoing decision is of great importance to those wage 
earners of the State who desire their pay weekly, and will doubt- 
less inspire a more scrupulous observance of the law. 



MARION FRUIT JAR AND BOTTLE COMPANY. 

On Tuesday, March 13, 1900, twenty-eight men engaged in 
manipulating glass-blowing machines at the factory of the Marion 
Fruit Jar and Bottle Works, struck against alleged adverse work- 
ing conditions, causing the factory to be closed, and throwing out 
of employment eighty other employes. The controversy was occa- 
sioned by the docking of machine operators for bad glassware. 

The old methed of blowing glass by means of a blow-pipe has 
been supplanted by the use of glass-blowing machines. These are 
operated by skilled workmen, who are employed on the piece-price 
system. This factory employs union labor under contracts entered 
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into at the beginning of the working year, and continuing during 
the season. The firm claimed the right under its contract to lise its 
■discretion in the assortment and rejection of defective ware. It 
also complained that the machines at the Marion factory were not 
making an amount of ware equal to those in their factories at 
Fairmount and Converse. 

After the glass jars are blown they are placed in a leer, or 
heated oven, for annealing purposes. From thence they pass to 
the assorters and packers, where the defective ones are either 
thrown to one side or broken and remelted. The workmen con- 
tended that in this assorting process incompetent persons were 
employed, resulting either in the destruction of good, merchant- 
able jars or in the incorrect counting of the amounts produced by 
the different workmen. 

Conferences were held between the firm and workmen, and 
after a lapse of two weeks, an agreement was reached whereby a 
more equitable method of assorting and accounting for ware and a 
more satisfactory output were secured, and the men returned to 
work on Monday, March 26, 1900. 

ONTARIO SILVER COMPANY, MUNCIE. 

On March 31, 1900, thirty employes in the gi'inding-room of 
the Ontario Silver Company's works, at Muncie, quit work on ac- 
count of the discharge of one of the grinders. The superintendent 
found him talking to another workman in a different department 
from the one in which he was employed, contrary to the rules of 
the factory, and when remonstrated with told the superintendent 
to go and mind his own business "or he might get a smack.'' 

The offender was called to the office and asked what he meant 
by violating the known rules during working hours, and speaking 
to the superintendent as he did, and answered he meaiit just what 
he said. He was paid and discharged for insubordination. The 
same night Ije called a meeting of his fellow workmen and asked 
them to stand by him, and to insist in his reinstatement. The 
meeting decided that there had not been just cause for a discharge, 
and a committee was appointed to wait upon the firm. The firm 
refused to reinstate the offender, stating that they reserved the 
right to discharge any of their men for what they considered a 
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jii5t cause, and they would not be dictated to by their employes. 
Thirty grinders quit work. The firm closed the works and pro- 
ceeded to make necessary repairs of machinery, notifyingjthe men 
that for at least eight or ten days there would be no work. 

Two trips were made to Muncie by the Labor Commission in 
eflFort^ at settlement. Saturday, April 7, the firm agreed to take 
back all of the men except the original offender, if they applied 
for work. At a meeting held on Saturday evening, April 7, the 
men were told bv the Labor Commission that thev had made a 
mistake, and the best thing for them to do would be to apply for 
work and get their old places. The man who caused the trouble 
was told that he had blundered in speaking to the superintendent 
as he did, and in asking the men to strike in his behalf, wheff he 
w^as in the wrong. The Labor Commissioner's advice was followed,^ 
and the following week the strikers returned to work. 

CARPENTERS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Wednesday, April 4, 1900, five hundred union carpenters 
of Indianapolis struck for a uniform w^age scale of thirty-five cents 
and an eight-hour work-day. 

xVt the close of the business season in December, 1899, the 
union carpenters i^titioned the carpenter contractors to meet com- 
mittees from the local imions, and arrange a scale of prices and 
working conditions to be paid and observed during the building- 
season of 1900. The employing carpenters are not organized, 
the association previously existing having disintegrated several 
years ago. The request of the journeymen, made with the hope of 
establishing a imiform condition in the trade that would enable 
contractors to bid on work with an intelligent knowledge of the 
labor costs, was not heeded by the contractors. During January, 
February and March of the present year other petitions of a sim- 
ilar purport were made, but with the same result. 

In support of their contention for an increase of .pay the car- 
penters pointed oiit that theirs was the underpaid branch of the 
building trades. 

Bricklavers received fiftv cents an hoiir; stone masons received 
forty cents and plasterers received forty cents, while during the 
previous year the wages of carpenters had been twenty-five cents- 
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per hour for the organized workmen, and less than this scale for 
the unorganized carpenters. 

A few contractors w^ere willing to grant the petition, and would 
have aided in the organization of a contractors' association, for the 
purpose of ameliorating asperities and petty jealousies which had 
grown up during yesLTS of close business competition, and to pro- 
mote a more equitable and satisfactory business relationship 
amongst themselves, as well as between the contractors and their 
employes. Unfortunately, not a sufficient number of well-disposed 
contractors could be found to make the founding of an association 
a success. These refusals to join in a movement looking to the 
l)etterment of the condition of the trade, and the determination 
not to join in an effort to settle the wage question, led to the fre- 
quently expressed opinion by some of the more friendly con- 
tractors that a strike was necessary to brine* the stubborn con- 
tractors to their senses. 

On Wednesday evening, April 3, there was an informal meeting 
of a few employers, and the situation was discussed, but definite 
action was not taken, owing to Ijie lack of general attendance. 
At this meeting it was again openly avowed that the carpenters 
should quit work, in order to enforce a settlement of the wage 
question. 

A few of the contractors contended that as many contracts had 
been made based on the twenty-five-cent wage scale, it would be 
practically impossible to raise the scale ten cents per hour without 
loss to the employers. A commendable spirit of fairness was then 
made manifest by the carpenters by accepting the following com- 
promise proposition, proposed by Mr. Fred C. Smock: 

Indianapolis, Ind., April 5, 1900. 
We the undersigned contractors submit the following proposition: 
We will agree to employ only union carpenters as long as they are 

to l>e had; pay a minimum scale of thirty (30) cents per hour, work eight 

(8) hours per day. The time to be made between the hours of 7 a. m. 

and 4:30 p. m., according to the job and circumstances; and to otherwise 

follow your "trade rules" as to overtime and holidays. 

This agreement to be inoperative outside of Indianapolis and suburbs, 
This proposition, if agreed to, to take effect on Monday, April 9, 1900, 

and remain in full force and effect for one year therefrom upon all parties 

concerned. 
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The first contractor who signed the above proposition was Mr. 
Smock, who was followed by about fifty others within three or 
four days. The Labor Commission, together with Mr. H. E, 
Travis, business agent of the carpenters, made personal visitations 
to a large number of contractors with the view of securing ex- 
pressions and concessions. These eflForts were* supplemented by 
the eflFort of several special committees chosen from the ranks of 
the carpenters, who visited their old employers, and secured sig- 
natures to the foregoing compromise agreement. 

On Saturday evening, April 7, the two carpenters' unions met 
to hear the results of the efforts put forth to secure a settlement, 
and when the announcement was made that a compromise of 
thirty cents per hour was offered, together with an acceptance of 
all the working conditions petitioned for, the report was accepted,, 
and the scale adopted unanimously, and on Monday, April 9, all 
the union carpenters in Indianapolis resumed work. 

CABLE & CO., WASHINGTON. 

On Tuesday, April 10, 1900, Mr. B. F. Strasser, superintendent 
of Cable & Co.'s mines, in Daviess County, requested the assistance 
of the Labor Commission in the settlement of a strike of miners. 

Mr. Strasser had been running "mixed mines;" that is to say, 
he had been employing union and nonunion men alike. But as all 
the southern coal district of Indiana had become organized during^ 
the preceding year, strong pressure had been brought to bear 
upon the miners in the employ of Cable & Co. to also become 
organized. 

On March 13, 1899, Superintendent Strasser made an arrange- 
ment with Messrs. W. I). Van Horn, president of District No. 
11 of Indiana, United Mine "Workers, and Fred Dilcher, of the 
Executive Board of the same organization, that all controversy 
was to cease by the firm agreeing to employ union men and pay 
the union scale for mining. He was granted the privilege of con- 
tinuing in his employment the nonunion men operating the mining 
machines, and it was understood that hp employed as many of his 
former men as could be used in the mines excepting twelve men, 
between whom and the company there was an estrangement grow- 
ing out of a former strike. It was claimed that to carry out the- 
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contract in good faith he employed thirty-seven men within the 
first two days after the agreement was made, and had about 120 
union men and probably 130 nonunion men, and was paying the 
scale. 

On Monday, April 9, 1900, 300 or 400 miners from other locali- 
ties marched to the mines of Cable & Co. and encamped near 
their property. The firm was notified of the movement, and in 
order to avoid difficulty with the oiitside miners, decided to cease 
operations. 

It was claimed by the miners that the firm had made a very 
stubborn and determined fight against their organization, and as 
they were now oiit they would not return until the firm agreed 
to accept the State wage scale and abide by its working rules, as 
all the operators in the State were doing. 

After the strike had begun the following notice was posted at 
the mines : 

This mine will run, as heretofore, as an unorganized mine. This 
company wants to pay for services. It does not require that an employe 
shall belong to a church of some kind, or secret order, before finding 
employment here, neither does it require an employe to belong to a labor 
organization. Union and nonunion men will be employed where the 
service rendered is adequate to the pay received. The company esteems 
the nonunion labor as highly as it does the union labor. 

CABLE & CO. 

On Thursday evening, April 12, at a called meeting, at which 
210 miners were present, a vote was taken and it was unanimously 
resolved that a determined §tand be taken, and that all men quit 
work until Cable & Co. would give full recognition to their union, 
and pay full scale rates. K^o hardships were to be imposed upon 
the company, and, as no exceptional conditions prevailed at its 
mines, the company was expected to live up to the Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute agreement, that all the other operators of the 
State had accepted. 

Through the Labor Commission the following proposition from 
the firm was made on April 16, 1900: 

Recognition of the union restricted to day hands and pick miners, and 
excluding all men working with the machines or motors. 

Bank committee restricted to adjusting differences between the miners 
themselves. 

Ch-eckweighman, but no check-off of dues. 

7 — Labor. 
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Tne employment of nonunion men not to be prohibited, but, after 
employed, may be required to join the organization on reasonable fees. 

Neither the bank-boss nor other present employes of the company to 
be interfered with, and no nonunion men now in the employ of the com- 
pany to be forced into the organization except by agreement and persua- 
sion. 

The propositions were rejected by the miners' officials, and after 
having made efforts covering many days the Labor Commission 
failed to make a settlement and returned home. Xeither party 
to the controversy was willing to recede from its position. 

On Tuesday, May 3, a proposition was made in which the miners' 
union was recognized, the union w^age scale adopted, and all the 
other conditions accepted ' except that of checking-off the union 
dues, and the payment of the engineer's wage scale, and all the 
men returned to work. A few days later two union engineers 
were discharged, and their places filled \vith noniinion men, but 
no disturbance has since occurred. 

CENTRAL CHAIR FACTORY, INDIANAPOLIS. 

On Monday, April 30, 1900, the coaters in the finishing depart- 
ment of the Central Chair Factory, Indianapolis, struck for a re- 
vision of their wage scale, and an advance in some lines of work, 
and in so doing jeopardized the situations of about one hundred 
and seventy-five workmen. 

The primary cause leading to the strike w^as a change of pattern 
on a leading chair manufactured by the company. The coaters 
contended that a chair w^ith a square leg was more difficult to fin- 
ish than one with a round leg, and asked an advance of three cents 
per dozen for finishing the former pattern. The firm offered to 
pay two cents extra, but this the men rejected. Several rocking- 
chairs also became the subject of controversy, and attempts at 
mediation made by the firm proved ineffectual. The men reported 
their grievances to their organization, Local Union Xo. 96 of the 
Amalgamated Woodw^orkers' International Union of America, and 
a committee of three was appointed to visit the firm. In the con- 
ference that followed, grievances w^ere presented by this committee 
that were not spoken of by the firm's employes, and among others 
a demand was made that the firm employ coaters at day work, and 
fixing the pay at $2 per day for nine hours' work. This proposition 
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was rejected by the firm. A second proposition was presented that 
the firm pay all sand-boys employed by the coaters, and that the 
coaters' wages be continued as heretofore. This proposition was 
also rejected by the firm as being unreasonable, being a raise of 
25 p€r cent, in wages. 

The finishing department of this factory includes three classes 
of workmen, rubbers, polishers and coaters. The latter are the 
more skilled, and have as assistants sanding boys. A few months 
since the rubbers and polishers, who up to that time had been 
doing time work, petitioned for the privilege of employment at 
piece work. Their petition was granted, and they were given a 
siibstantial advance in wages. Many years ago, the firm employed 
and paid the wages of the sanding boys. The coaters, who were 
doing piece work, complained that under that method the boys be- 
came insubordinate and un tract able, retarded the progress of work, 
and the coaters asked the privilege of employing the boys and pay- 
ing for their services out of the coaters' wages. This concession 
was made, and a new wage scale adopted sufficiently liberal to meet 
this new condition. As a result all coaters afterward worked piece- 
work, and included in the piece price was the wages of the sanding 
boys. As the firm desired to avoid friction, it offered to compro- 
mise with a straight 5 per cent, raise to coaters x)n all work. This 
proposition, after a delay of a week, was rejected and the men 
called out. The rubbers and polishers acknowledged they had no 
grievance, but, belonging to the same union, went out in sympathy. 

The Labor Commission was called to adjust the difficulty, and 
after several conferences the workmen, through a committee 
chosen from their union, agreed to settle on the terms set forth in 
the following communication: 

Indianapolis, May 1, 1900. 
To tlie Central Chair Company: 

Gentlemen— In accordance with an understanding practically reached 
at this morning's conference, we, the undersigned committee, representing 
local union No. 96, Amalgamated Woodworkers' International Union of 
America, hereby subscribe the following agreement: 

1. We will accept as wages IT^^ cents per hour. 

2. All your former employes now on strike are to be reinstated under 
the same working conditions that prevail in other departments of your 
factory. 
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3. There are to be no tasks enforced in our department which do not 
prevail in other departments. 

This agreement shall run until January 1, 1900, unless changed by 
mutual consent. 

MARTIN O'MARE, 
E. W. SHONBERG, 
W. J. DALTON. 

The propositions contained in the foregoing communication were 
accepted by the company, and the men were asked to return to 
work the following morning. 

Scarcely had the strikers resumed their occupations when they 
renewed the conflict by insisting that the terms of the settlement 
on the 17^-cent basis included also the rubbers and polishers. The 
firm cited them to the fact that at no time during the strike had 
the rubbers and polishers made a demand or offered a complaint; 
that they had uniformly professed to be entirely satisfied with their 
recent settlement by voluntarily placing their labor on the piece 
plan, and from the first day they had declared that they were only 
out through sympathy, being members of the same union as were 
the finishers. 

On May 7, through the Labor Commission, the Central Chair 
Company made the following proposition of the settlement: 

We will agree to a rise of 10 per cent, on all coaters* prices heretofore 
paid on prices prevailing at the time of the beginning of the controversy; 
the system of work to continue as heretofore. Or, if preferred, the firm 
will employ the sanding boys and deduct the amount of their wages from 
the earnings of each coater; actual time of boy, only, being considered 
while sanding for a coater. 

We will agree to reinstate all coaters without prejudice and continue 
them in employment as long as needed. 

CENTRAL CHAIR COMPANY. 

On May 10 a conference was held in the oifice of the Labor 
Commission and the above proposition reafiirmed, but rejected by 
the committee. The firm not desiring a controversy with, and not 
being in any way opposed to organized labor, on May 14, 1900, 
entered into the following agreement: 

This agreement, entered into by and between the Central Chair Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, Ind., party of the first part, and District Council 
of Indiana, Amalgamated Woodworlters' International Union of America, 
party of the second part; 

Witnesseth: That the party of the first part hereby agrees to furnish 
each first and second coater with a sanding boy of such efBciency as 
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•can be had at the time of employment, and will make every effort to 
keep the coaters supplied with sanding boys. The pay of said sanding 
boys is to be $3, $3.50 and $4 per week (of sixty hours), wages to be 
determined by the foreman, and graded according to time and service and 
•efficiency of work. 

The firm agrees to pay one-half the wages of each sanding boy working 
for the first and second coater. 

It is further agreed that all former coaters, rubbers and polishers 
affected by this agreement shall be reinstated without prejudice, and con- 
tinue in employment as long as there is work for them to perform, and 
the system of work is to be continued as heretofore. 

This agreement shall run until January 1, 1901. 

CENTRAL CHAIR COMPANY, 
MARTIN 0*MARE, 

For the Woodcarvers. 

Settlement upon the foregoing basis has proved satisfactory, 
and no further contention has arisen. 

\ 

INDIANA PAVING BRICK AND BLOCK COMPANY, BRAZIL. 

On Thursday, June 5, 1900, Messrs. Thomas Kerins and J. L. 
«Sullivan, comprising a committee from the Brazil Central Labor 
Union, by instructions from that body, called on the Labor Com- 
mission, with a petition asking assLstance in the adjustment of 
a lockout at the Indiana Paving IBrick and Block Company's works 
at Brazil. 

On Thursday, June 7, the Commission entered on an investiga- 
tion of the facts involved in the controversv. In the forenoon of 
the last-named date a meeting was held w^ith the working men, , 
who are members of Clayworkers' Union No. 7401, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, and one-half of whom worked 
at the Indiana Paving Brick Works, the remainder being employes 
of a competing factory in Brazil. 

The gravamen in this controversy primarily grows out of the dis- 
charge of the fireman in the kiln-biiming gang. There were six 
of these, the person discharged being the only one belonging to the 
local union. A number of other union w^orkmen were also dis- 
charged, while a few were retained temporarily. All of the non- 
union firemen were retained. On the 12th of May last, an order 
was issued to the superintendent to cease operations at the factory 
with ^he exception of completing the burning of some kilns then 
in progress. 
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The fireman discharged, it was claimed, was the oldest in the 
factory, against whom, up to the date of his discharge, no complaint 
had been made. lie, together with some of the other operatives^ 
all of whom were members of the imion, were paid their wages 
and notified of their discharge for lack of business. Two or three 
days later nonunion men were given work, one being placed in the 
position of the discharged fireman. 

A committee from the local organization was appointed to inter- 
view the superintendent, and ask for the reinstatement of the 
deposed fireman and the other men discharged. At the first inter- 
view the superintendent promised to employ some of the former 
working force when their services were needed, but declared that 
the discharged fireman w^ould never be employed again under any 
circumstances, claiming that he was responsible for spoiling some 
brick in the process of burning. Two interviews followed, at the 
second of which Superintendent Proud informed the committee 
that he desired no further communication with them. Failing to 
secure the reinstatement of the discharged fireman, and receiving 
no satisfactory reason for his discharge, nor for the discharge of 
the others whose places were filled by nonunion workmen, the mat- 
ter was placed in the hands of the Brazil Central Labor Union, 
of which the Clayworkers' Union was an affiliated body, and the 
few union men still remaining in the employ of the company were 
called out. 

On the afternoon of the same day the Commission secured a 
conference with Mr. ^V. AV. Winslow and Superintendent Proud,, 
representing the company, and a committee of the workmen. Mr. 
AVinslow disclaimed any desire to discriminate against any former 
employes. He stated that during the preceding winter he ran the 
business continuously at an extra expense, and there being no de- 
mand for paving brick during the winter months, he had accumu- 
lated about 1,000,000 brick of various qualities. A recent decision 
of the courts relative to the Barrett law had so greatly injured the 
brick paving business in Indiana that there seemed to be little 
prospect of further demands for the product. On account of these 
unfavorable conditions he determined, on the 12th of May, to close 
the factory indefinitely. Subsequently he had secured orders from 
other States for a quantity of brick. He found it necessary, 
before resuming business in the factory, to load and ship a large 
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invoice of the accumulation. In order to do this he needed assist- 
ance. Two or three times he claimed to have sent for certain old 
employes to aid in loading the brick. In doing this such of them 
had been selected as, in the opinion of the superintendent, were 
/best qualified physically and from experience, to do the work. The 
man selected, however, refused to respond unless all the deposed 
workmen were given employment. After these repeated refusals, 
in order to proceed with his work he was compelled -to employ 
strangers, and soon had ample force to do the desired amount of 
work. He claimed, moreover, that he did not need all, and to 
employ all would necessitate the discharge of those new men who 
had responded to his call when the old employes had refused to 
return, and this he would not do. Mr. AVinslow offered, however, 
to reinstate his former employes as vacancies occurred, and as in- 
creased business demand would justify, and that no discriminations 
would be allowed on account of membership in the Clayworkers' 
Union. 

The workmen assigned as a reason for not returning to work 
that they had ample evidence to convince them that unjust dis- 
eriminations were being attempted because of their affiliation with 
organized labor. As evidence they said that Superintendent Proud 
had boasted that he would "break up" the Clayworkers' Union, 
and in furtherance of the purpose immediately began discharging 
union men and retaining the nonunion men. They also pointed to 
the additional circumstance that within three days after the sus- 
pension of work, and before the shipment of brick began, the 
superintendent began employing nonunion workmen, to supply 
the vacancy made by the discharge of the imion kiln fireman. 
There had been no charges made against this man for negligence, 
and as he was one of the oldest firemen in the factory, and occasion- 
ally had been placed for tw^o or three days at a time in charge of 
the force firing the kilns, there could be no question as to his com- 
petency. If brick had been spoiled, they claimed it was the fault 
of the "head burner,'' and that was the superintendent himself. 

The locked out men were of the opinion that the shut-down was 
made solely as an excuse to enable the manageuient to rid itself 
of the aggressive union men, without openly betraying its purpose. 
In proof of this they said that a representative of the factory had 
stated several days before the close-down that there were enough 
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orders already on file to keep the factory in operation until the 
following Christmas, and that therefore there was no real necessity^ 
for a suspension. An additional circumstance that strengthened 
their conviction that it was a fight against organized labor was the 
fact that the management was in frequent consultation with that 
of a similar factory at Terre Haute, where a contest identical in 
nature was being waged. ' 

After a five weeks' continuance of the strike the Brazil Central 
Labor Union issued a boycott circular against the paving company, 
and through its influence the Brazil city council passed a resolution 
barring the use of the company's brick on the streets of that city. 
Organized labor throughout the State was appealed to for pe- 
cuniary aid by the brickmakers, and a vigorous war waged in 
different parts of the State against the use of the factory's brick 
in municipal improvements. Better counsels finally prevailed, and 
the contending parties met, discussed the matters in controversy, 
reconciled their differences, all the discharged men were rein- 
stated and resumed work, since which there has been no further- 
friction. 

SUNNYSIDE COAL MINE, EVANSVILLB. 

Those coal mines lying south of the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western Railroad constitute what is known, in the parlance of the 
coal industry, as the Southern Indiana coal field. For years past 
there has been an almost constant turmoil of more or less magni- 
tude, at one point or another in this field, because of the unsettled 
condition of the coal industry in regards to profit to operators and 
wages to workmen. In essential respects the field is disadvan- 
tageously located. Ordinarily Chicago very largely fixes and con- 
trols the coal market of Indiana, and the Southern Indiana coal 
field being so remotely situated from that market, with a vast 
amount of coal of equally good quality accessible at points far to- 
the north, with correspondingly cheap freight rates, the southern 
field is largely deprived of the advantages of the Chicago market. 
Practically the same condition exists with respect to St. Louis and 
Cincinnati markets. In and around EvansviUe the conditions are- 
even less favorable than at other points in the southern field, be- 
cause strong competitors are found in adjacent counties in Ken- 
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tucky, where coal is abundant, easily mined and cheap labor is 
employed. 

Owing to these and other untoward circumstances, the officers 
of the United Mine Workers of America had made little eiGfort 
toward organizing these men into their federation. The mine 
workers in the rest of the State had become organized, and union 
conditions were being generally observed. At the Terre Haute 
joint convention, held on March 21 to 30, 1899, it was resolved 
to establish their organization in the southern field. 

The operators around Evansville did not belong to the Indiana 
Operators' Association, and, therefore, were not parties of the 
Terre Haute agreement. The scale they had been paying was 
less than that agreed upon at Terre Haute, and they were asked 
to recognize the miners' union, pay the same wages as did the oper- 
ators of Central Indiana, which scale was : 

Screened coal, per ton $0 66 

Run-of-mine, per ton 40 

The miners in Evansville district were receiving: 

Screened coal, per ton $0 60 

Run-of-mine, per ton $0.30 to 35 

These propositions were rejected, and in and around Evansville 
the petition to recognize the United Mine Workers' Union met 
with a flat refusal. A short time before this demand was made 
local unions had been organized, officered, and were rapidly grow- 
ing in membership in the southern field. The refusal to recognize 
their organization was taken by the miners as an indication of a 
purpose to antagonize them, and excited a feeling which greatly 
intensified the strained relations already existing. 

On April 27, 1899, a circular was issued to the organized miners 
in the southern coal field, as follows : 

To the Miners" of Southern Indiana: 

Pursuant to the action of the convention held at Terre Haute, March 
21 to 30, and because the operators of this field have refused to meet 
your representatives, and have precipitated the movement against us, 
discharging our men at the Sunnyside Mine, at Evansville, and in other 
ways discriminated against the union miners at different places, you 
are hereby authorized to at once notify your employers that, commencing 
May 1, you will demand an observance of what is known as the Chicago 
and Pittsburg agreement, to take effect at all mines. Where the operators 
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will comply with prices and conditions fixed for the State of Indiana 
by existing contracts, work will continue. Where refused, the miners 
will cease work on and after April 30, 1899. 

We request that all men suspending work on May 1 remain quiet and 
peaceable; violate no law, but get other employment whenever possible, 
and let the suspension be conducted by the committee selected by your- 
selves for that purpose. 

Fraternally yours, 

W. D. VAN HORN, 

President District No. 11. 
Attest: 

J. H. KENNEDY, 

Secretary- Treasurer District No. 11. 

Endorsed by 

FRED DILCHER. 
Member National Executive Board. 

AVhen the Labor Commission began an investigation of the con- 
troversy it was found that the operators had refused to meet rep- 
resentatives of the United Mine AVorkers' organization, all eiforts 
to secure a meeting having been met with refusals. For, the pur- 
pose of trying to secure such a meeting, to ascertain as far as pos- 
sible the operators' version of the controversy, the Commission 
issued an invitational letter to all the operators in and around 
Evansville, which is self-explanatory: 

Gentlemen— You are kindly solicited to attend a meeting of coal oper- 
attors of the southern Indiana coal field, to be held at Evansville on Wed- 
nesday, May 10, 1899. The object of this meeting is to canvass the present 
disturbed industrial situation, consideration of such propositions as may 
be presented to the meeting, and take such action as the wisdom of the 
assemblage may suggest. Several gentlemen interested in coaj mining' 
in the Evansville district approve the calling of this meeting, and give 
promise of their presence. Your presence and counsel are greatly needed,, 
and solicited. 

Yours truly, 

L. P. McCORMACK, 
B. FRANK SCHMID, 

State Labor Commissioners. 

At the time designated the Labor Commission met practically 
all of the operator^ in that district. These gentlemen accorded 
every courtesy that could be desired, and the information given 
was especially valuable, imparting a detailed and accurate knowl- 
edge of the operators' contention. The district officers of the 
United Mine Workers repeated their solicitations for an audience 
with the following letter: 
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Evansville, Ind., May 10, 1899. 

Coal Operators' Association of Southern Indiana: 

Gentlemen— We, the undersigned, representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America, believing that peace and harmony can be best 
restored by the adoption of reasonable methods., request a conference 
at as early a dat^ as possible with the Coal Operators* Association. If 
such a conference can be called for to-day we shaU be pleased to attend. 

Yours very respectfully, 

W. D. VAN HORN, 

District President. 
J. H. KENNEDY, 
Sec. District No. 11, U. M. of A. 
THOMAS W. DAVIS, 

Vice-Pres. TJ. M. of A. 

The operators again rejected the overtures of the mineworkers 
in the following communication: 

Evansville, Ind., May 10, 1899. 
To W. D. Van Horn: 

Dear Sir — Your communication addressed to the Coal Operators* As- 
sociation was handed us this morning at the meeting of a number of 
the coal operators and the Labor Commission, and we beg to say there 
Is no such organization as you addressed. Upon reading your communica- 
tion the mine operators expressed themselves as willing to meet you at 
their respective places of business. 

OPERATORS. 

At this conference Mr. Moodev, superintendent of the Sunny- 
side mine, said: 

"The Sunnyside Mine is a machine mine, but we had twenty-five 
of thirty pick-miners employed during the winter. As we had 
planned to put in more machines, and work being slack, we had no 
further use for the pick-miners, and they were discharged. It was 
learned afterward that many of them belonged to the union, and a 
number of them were officers in the local organization, but we 
knew nothing of this at the time of their discharge. 

"I consider that wo had a perfect right to decrease or increase 
our force at all times; and as we had intended making the change, 
we made it at this time owing to the fact of a scarcity of orders for 
ooal. 

"The company was asked to sign the Pittsburg agreement, but 
this we refused to do, as we no longer consider pick-miners a part 
of our force. No doubt the discharge of the men was looked upon 
by the organization as an effort on our part to break up the organi- 
zation, but this was not the case." 
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Other operators present said they could not pay the wage scale 
demanded and compete with the Kentucky coal, so long as the 
Kentucky operators were not forced to pay union wages. All 
efforts to bring about a joint conference failed, but many of the 
firms were willing to meet their men as individuals. Mr. Hutson^ 
owner of the Sunnyside Mine, stated that he paid his men in cash 
every two weeks, and if any of his employes took store orders it 
was at their own election and as an accommodation to them. 

The Sunnyside operators made two propositions looking to a 
settlement of their differences with their workmen, as follows: 

Proposition No. 1. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Sunnyside Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, held in the office of the company, at No. 127 Upper Third Street, 
Bvansville, June 13, 1899, it was resolved that the following scale be pre- 
sented to the employes of this company for their consideration and ac- 
ceptance: 

We agree to pay for mine-run coal, machine mined, the sum of thirty 
cents per ton. This amount will include all cutting, hoisting, gobbing,, 
shooting, timbering and loading of coal, in a clean and merchantable 
manner, to be free from sulphur and other impurities. 

The company will furnish, for the execution of this work, machines 
of the Ingersoll-Sargent and Harrison punching types. 

We also agree to pay all yardage as set forth in the Terre Haute 
scale, as far as it alludes to the punching machines. 

We further agree to pay our underground employes at the following 
rates: 

Timbermen $1 90 

Tracklayers 1 90 

Trappers 75 

Cagers 1 75 

Drivers in rooms 1 75 

Train drivers . . . : 1 50 

Eight hours, full time, to constitute a day. 

The above is a correct extract from the Terre Haute scale, March 31, 
1899, with the exception of one item, namely, the amount paid to train 
drivers. ^We have inserted this amount, feeling that we were paying 
all that the work demands. 

The company claims that it has a perfect right to fuUy control its 
own property, and desires to be in such a position at any time to increase 
of decrease the force, as may be deemed for the best interest of the 
comi>any. 

Should differences arise between the underground employes and the 
company, the same shall be first submitted by a committee of three 
Sunnyside employes to the foreman in charge, and If a settlement can 
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not be made then the manager shall be notified, and if the manager Is 
unable to satisfactorily adjust the matter he shall call a meeting of the 
directors of the company, who will confer with the committee from the 
mine for final adjustment; but at no time shall work be stopped on 
account of a grievance until the directors and the committee from the 
mine shall fail to agree. It shall be understood between the company 
and the employes that at no time shall an outsider be called in to settle 
any differences arising until the company shall have had full opportunity 
to adjust them. 

Proposition No. 2. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Sunnyside Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, held in the oflice of the Company, No. 127 Upper Third St., Bvans- 
ville, June 13, 1899, the following resolution was adopted: 

We agree to accept the entire scale of prices governing mine-run 
machine mining, as agreed upon at a meeting of miners and operators 
at Terre Haute, under date March 31, 1899, except the price to be paid 
for train drivers, which shall be $1.50 per day, eight full working hours 
to constitute a day. 

The company reserves the right to increase or decrease the force of 
employes as it deems to be to the best interest of the company, agree- 
ing at all times to give the old employes the preference in employment. 

All differences are to be settled in the manner set forth in the first 
proposition. 

AVhen the propositions were submitted, Mr. J. H. Kennedy, 
Secretary of the Eleventh District, disapproved of them, saying: 

"AVere either of them accepted it would practically abolish the 
miners' organization. AVe want the Chicago-Pittsburg agreement 
recognized. We only ask the operators of Southern Indiana to do 
as their competitors are doing. It is not our purpose to say when 
the operators shall reduce or add to their force, but we do object 
to discriminations against- union miners when discharges are 
made.'' Mr. Kennedy further stated that if the thirty men origin- 
ally dismissed by the company were allowed to return to work, the 
miners would agree to the company's proposals, but the company 
refused to employ those men, and would not sign the agreement. 

The refusal of the operators to accept arbitration, conciliation, 
or even to meet representatives of the miners for the purpose of 
discussing the situation, greatly embittered the workmen, and 
widened the breach between the two factions. 

On June 20, thirty negro miners, imported from Kentucky to 
work in the Sunnyside shaft, were fired upon, it was alleged, by 
sympathizers of the striking workmen, which resulted in the 
wounding of seven persons. 
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The importation of these men was a flagrant violation of law — 
a fact well known to the company at the time. Tliis, however, did 
not justify the shooting. The excitement in Evansville caused by 
this act was intense. Tlie newspapers denounced both the impor- 
tation and the shooting in most scathing terms. The coal operators 
of the city accused the officials of the United Mine AVorkers' or- 
ganization of having counseled the attempted assassination, while 
the latter not only denied the accusation in most unequivocal terms, 
but also denounced the assault. There never was the slightest 
evidence made manifest that the mineworkers' officials had any 
knowledge of, or in any wa}^ counseled the act. 

The imported mineworkers claimed they had been deceived by 
the agent of the Sunnyside company, and had been led to believe 
by repeated assurances that there was no strike at Evansville, and 
that more men were wanted because the Evansville operators were 
increasing their business. They earnestly petitioned to be sent 
back to Kentucky, and those not injured by the assault returned 
the day after the shooting. Fortunately, the injured men recov- 
ered. Tlie grand jury of Vanderburgh County began an immedi- 
ate investigation, and several indictments were returned, but no 
convictions were made. 

Other ojx^rators in the Evansville district were also involved in 
the controversy, and made the contest a common cause. 

On June 23, the John Ingle Coal Company, in the Circuit Court, 
before Judge Madison, asked for an injunction against about 150 
striking n>iners. Judge Madison considered the petition and 
granted a temporary restraining order prohibiting the strikers 
from going about the mines of the plaintiff; from endeavoring to 
entice the men away from work; from molesting the plaintiff's em- 
ployes in any way, and from hindering, obstructing or in any way 
interfering with the business of the company; also from injuring 
or destroying property. 

At the time of the issuance of the injunction matters apparently 
had reached a stage where it was dangerous for either side to pro- 
ceed. Tlie business men of Evansville saw the possibilities of 
great danger, if the operators persisted in carrying out their threats 
to still further import foreign labor, and, with the hope of effect- 
ing a settlement, proposed arbitration. The City Council agreed 
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to act as arbitrators, and Mayor Akin called a special meeting on 
Saturday evening, July 1. 

A number of business men were present to offer suggestions, 
and the Council, by motion, asked that the operators and miners 
' submit their differences to the Council for settlement. 

A committee of six miners, headed by National Committeeman 
Dilcher, was present, and expressed a willingness to submit all the 
miners' contentions to arbitration and agreed to faithfully abide 
by the decision. The operators refused to submit their cause to 
arbitration, and e\^en refused to present themselves at the Council 
chamber. Messrs. Cash Thomas, manager of the First Avenue 
Coal Mine, John Ingle Coal Company, and AV. W. Moody, man- 
ager of the Sunnyside Coal and Coke Company, each sent a com- 
munication to the Council declining to accept any form of media- 
tion. Upon this refusal the miners, through Mr. Dilcher, then 
offered to submit the questions at issue to any number of citizens 
the operators would agree to. This proposition was also rejected. 
There was then no hope left of settlement by the City Council, or 
bv other means. 

The failure of the Labor Commission, after four trips to Evans- 
ville,to induce the operators to meet the miners, the rejection of the 
Evansville City Council's overtures to arbitrate the question at 
issue, the refusal to accept the miners' proposition to arbitrate 
through a commission of citizens mutually chosen, and the con- 
tinual insistence by the operators that there was nothing to arbi- 
trate, made the unwelcome fact apparent that further efforts at 
settlement were useless, at least for the time being. 

Xo further hostilities occurred, however, and the strike con- 
tinued until late in November, 1890, by which time at different 
dates fourteen of the operators in and around Evansville had 
signed the scale, and resumed operations under union rules, leaving 
idle but four mines in the southern district. 

By May 1, 1900, the two mines at Boonville, owned by Jabez 
AVooley and Kelly it Nester, respectively; the Wooley Mines at 
Petersburg, which had been idle for a year, and one at Hartwell, 
owned by the Cable-Kauffman Co., of Washington, also signed the 
scale. 

These completed the list, and by these settlements all the coal 
operators in Indiana, representing more than 150 mines, accepted 
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friendly relationship with the United Mine Workers, paid an uni- 
form scale, and observed the same working rules. By this new con- 
dition fully 4,000 miners in the Southern Indiana coal field were 
put to work, and millions of dollars worth of coal mining property, 
after a year's idleness, became productive. 

MESKER'S STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS, EVANSVILLE. 

On Tuesday, March 30, 1900, the molders employed at Mesker's 
Structural Iron Works, Evansville, were locked out for refusing 
to finish an uncompleted job taken from another factory. 

In February previous a number of molders working in the 
Heilman Machine AVorks, Evansville, struck for higher wages. 
They were engaged in making car-wheels for a coal mine in Ken- 
tucky. After they struck the patterns were taken to the Mesker 
foundry, and the employes were instructed to finish the job. 
When it was discovered that they were working on a ^^struck" job, 
or one rejected by their craftsmen in another foundry because of 
small wages, they also refused to complete the task. 

To the Labor Commission Mr. Mesker said the men had been 
discharged for refusing to cast _a number of wheels to be used in a 
nonunion coal mine in Kentucky. He said he paid as good wages 
as his competitors, and gave more permanent employment than 
any like industry in. Evansville. 

lie protested that the controversy was not, as alleged, one of 
organized labor, and that when a workman applied for employment 
the matter of unionism was never mentioned. He also charged 
that after the molders were discharged and paid they assaulted his 
foreman, broke windows, and, by gaining access to his foundry at 
night, set fire to valuable patterns, and committed other unlawful 
acts. He asked the city authorities for police protection, and se- 
cured the ser\'iees of a night w^atchman. He said the destruction 
of his patterns occurred while the watchman was on duty, and the 
latter was discharged for inefficiency. Mr. Mesker said that one 
of the Iron Molders' International Executive Committeemen visited 
Evansville shortly after the lockout, examined the facts involved 
in the controversy, decided against the molders, and ordered them 
back to work, telling them that they were in the wrong in refusing 
to finish the "struck" job taken from the Heilman foundry. He 
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also claimed that through the influence of Iron Molders' Union No. 
51, a boycott was declared against a large brewery in Evansville, 
for the improvement of which he was supplying some heavy 
castings. 

Prior to the trouble only three of the molders were members of 
Iron Molders' Union No. 51, the foundry having been run on a 
nonunion basis; the other molders were nonunion men. When the 
discharge occurred all the nonunion molders joined the union and 
made common cause against the Mesker foundry. When the lock- 
out occurred, therefore, the Iron Molders' Union demanded that 
their wage rate be enforced at the Mesker foundry. At the time 
of the investigation the molders entered a general denial of all the 
charges made by Mr. Mesker. They said they did not strike be- 
cause the wheels upon which they were working were to be used 
in a nonunion coal mine, but because, in their parlance, it was a 
"struck" job. They justified themselves in refusing to finish the 
task by saying a continuance would have been in violation of the 
law of their International Union. The law is : 

Art. VII, Sec. 6. In case of a strike or lockout, when the employer 
proposes getting his work done in a shop other than that owned by him- 
self, it shall be the duty of all the members to refuse to work on said 
job, or in any shop where said job is made; in which case there shall be 
considered a lockout, unless otherwise ordered by the Executive Board. 

Referring to the question of wages the molders said the scale 
demanded by their union, and paid in all the other foundries of 
Evansville, was $2.50 per day, but that in the Mesker foundry the 
wages ranged from $7 to $12 per week. They showed a printed 
circular claimed to have been issued by Mr. Mesker, giving as a 
reason for superior facilities in doing cheap work, that he worked 
cheaper labor than his competitors. 

In reference to the assault made on the foreman the molder 
claimed that it grew out of a personal difference between the two 
combatants ; that it had no bearing on the lockout, and the cause 
thereof antidated the existixig difficulty. They alleged, moreover, 
that their union condemned all such acts, and that at the beginning 
of the trouble the organization enjoined upon the members strict 
observance ^f the law, and an avoidance of any act of hostility. 

The statement of Mr. Mesker that a member of the Iron 
Molders' International Executive Board, with vested authority, 

8 — Labor. 
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investigated the controversy and ordered the men to resume work^ 
thus deciding against the merits of their contention, was flatly dis- 
puted by the workmen. The decision and instructions were made 
and given in connection with another controversy and in another 
factory. 

The molders insisted that they were discharged for maintaining 
union principles, and in proof they alleged that the foreman, Julius 
Jargison, proposed that he would pay the scale if the men would 
leave the union. 

The Labor Commission sought to reconcile differences and se- 
cure the reinstatement of the workmen. Mr. Mesker refused to 
receive a committee of the workmen, or to entertain any proposi- 
tion looking to a settlement, and instructed the Labor Commission 
to make the fact known to the workmen that there should be no 
further communication between himself and them. Thus the 
matter ended. 

COTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, EVANSVILLE. 

The Evansville Cotton Manufacturing Company gives employ- 
ment to about 700 people, a majority of whom are women and girls,, 
and manufactures brown domestic sheeting, turning out an average 
of 5,000 yards a day. About May 1 5, a committee of eight men 
was appointed by the employes to ask for a reduction of the hours 
of labor from eleven to ten, without a reduction in pay. The com- 
mittee met Superinteoident Osborne twice, and the petition was dis- 
cussed, the committee being told that the matter would be placed 
before the board of directors, and they indulged the belief that a 
concession would be made, to take effect about July 1, 1900. 

On Saturday, June 30, notices were posted in the factory stating 
that, beginning on Monday, July 2, they would run ten hours a 
day, and that pay would be given for ten hours' work. The com- 
mittee was called to the office and was told that it would be impos- 
sible to make any advance in wages, but if the employes desired a 
ten-hour work-day, it would be granted. 

Monday night, July 2, 1900, a meeting of mill employes was 
held, their grievances were discussed, and after a conference of 
several hours, they voted unanimously to strike on the following^ 
day. Some weeks prior to the strike they were organized into 
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Local Union ^o. 214 of the National Textile Workers of America, 
^nd this lent encouragement to their movement, although advised 
hv the organizer not to strike. 

The Labor Commission began its investigation July 9. A con- 
ference was held with the committee, and it was learned that the 
grievances of the employes dated some years. Complaints were 
made that long hours and low wages were the rule, and that prom- 
ises of the restoration of wages which had been reduced years 
before had never been fulfilled. It was stated that the earnings of' 
the men were from $1 to $1.50 per day; that of the boys were 35, 
50 and 60 cents per day, and women and girls received 35, 50, 75 
cents to $1 for eleven hours' work. 

Superintendent Osborne made the following statement: "Most 
of the cotton mills of the country run twelve hours a day, and it 
would be impossible for us to compete on a ten hour basis. Some 
years ago, when the Knights of Labor were directing labor inter- 
ests, I agreed with them, as an experiment, to run our plant ten 
hours a day for six months, if they would force all the other mills 
to do likewise. An effort was made to establish a ten-hour work- 
day, but without success, and we returned to the eleven-hour sys- 
tem, and have so continued ever since. A committea of our work- 
men waited on me about the middle of May last, and I presented 
their petition to our board of managers. When presented the 
inclination was to grant the request, but within a few weeks the 
cotton market became greatly disturbed, and cotton rose quickly 
2 cents per pound, while the market for the finished product was 
•on a decline, owing to war in China, which prevented the export 
of cotton goods to that country, and the home market became 
glutted. 

"Fall River cotton mill owners were expecting to enter into an 
agreement for a general reduction of wages in the textile industry, 
to go into effect in September. Many eastern mills were closed, 
and over 50,000 operatives thrown out of work. Owing to poor 
<?rop prospects the cotton market was verv^ irregular, and business 
unevenly distributed. With these unsettled conditions confronting 
us, it was not possible to advance wages, or change the working 
hours, except upon a proportionate reduction in pay on a ten-hour 
basis. 
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'^Our situation is simply this: We might be running the mill, 
yet we are not disturbed because we are not. I doubt very much, 
now that our employes have gone out, whether the company would 
be willing to start up at this time on the old basis, with the present 
ruling prices for cotton and finished product." 

The president of the company, Mr. Heilman, was appealed to 
by the Labor Commission, but he stated that, as a business propo- 
sition, it was impossible to make an advance, and it was uncertain 
how long they could run even if they did start up, and as they were 
making needed repairs they felt no inclination to do so. 

On July 10, a mass-meeting was called, and attended by a ma- 
jority of the striking employes. The I^bor Commission made 
statements in reference to the condition of affairs as they found 
them, counseled moderation, and practically advised them to re- 
turn to w^ork under the existing circumstances. This advice was 
not accepted, and it was apparent that the strike must follow its 
course, and that time alone would remedy the evil. 

Prior to the strike, the Cotton Mill Company had been making 
arrangements for extensive improvements in its motive depart- 
ment. Defective boilers made it necessarv, in order to secure 
greater power and more anaple security, to install a new battery 
of boilers. To this end the construction of a new powerhouse was 
made necessary. The company took advantage of the cessation 
of work to make the desired improvements, for the accomplish- 
ment of which eight or ten weeks were necessary. Having made 
these improvements, in the latter part of September the company 
notified the employes that the factoty was ready to resume opera- 
tions, and that all of them would be given their old places with- 
out prejudice, and would be granted a ten-hour workday, with ten 
hours' pay. The company waited a fortnight in hopes that the 
operatives would return to work. They were again notified that 
on a given date the machinery would be put in motion and those 
refusing to return would be considered as not wanting employ- 
ment, and their places would be filled by skilled operatives from 
other localities, whose applications had been filed with the com- 
pany. At the date mentioned operations were resumed, and many 
of the old employes returned, and some new ones were installed. 
However, a majority of the organization declined to accept em- 
ployment, unless the advance in wages petitioned for would be 
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granted. The company experienced difficulty in securing a suffi- 
cient number of proficient operatives to successfully and profitably 
run the factory. Friends and sympathizers of the strikers, to- 
gether with a goodly number of the latter, made repeated appeals 
to those who had taken employment to withdraw from the service 
of the company. 

On September 22, the Labor Commission, by request, again 
visited Evans ville, and renewed negotiations looking to a settle- 
ment. It was found that many of the strikers, under th^ leader- 
ship of men never employed in the mill, had been led to the com- 
mission of unlawful acts. So turbulent w^ere the demonstrations 
about the factory that large detachments of police were required,, 
from time to time, to repress disorder, and several arrests of men, 
and in one instance, women or girls, were made, and fines assessed. 
It was estimated that on Thursday, September 20, fully 1,500 per- 
sons (nearly three times the number formerly employed at the 
factory) were either active participants in, or witnesses of, the 
threatening demonstrations in the neighborhood of the mill. Some 
serious, but not fatal, assaults were made, and even officers of the 
law were not exempted from assault. 

On Saturday, September 24, the Labor Commission, accom- 
panied by Father P. R. Fitzpatrick, in whose parish and to whose 
church many of the strikers belonged, met Mr. Joseph Vogel, 
president of the Textile Workers' Union, Superintendent John 
Osbom and Mr. Charles Heilman, president of the company, for 
the purpose of attempting an adjustment of differences. Mr. 
Vogel objected to the presence of Father Fitzpatrick, which slight 
was resented by the refusal of the other members of the confer- 
ence to proceed further with the negotiations. Father Fitzpatrick 
had interceded for several days in behalf of the work people, and 
largely through his labors the company had tacitly agreed to a 
liberal basis of settlement. 

No further efforts at conciliation were made until the middle 
of December. During the intervening period the cotton mills con- 
tinued in operation in a perfunctory way. Meanwhile, agitation^ 
against the company continued intermittently and was engaged in 
largely by persons who were not pecuniarily interested. 

In December, 1900, telegrams again petitioned for the presence" 
of the Labor Commission at Evansville. After a conference with 
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a committee of the operatives, at the request of the Labor Commis- 
sion, tlie following self-explanatory communication was sent Su- 
perintendent Osbom: 

EvansYille, Ind., December 14, 1900. 

Mr. John Osborn, Superintendent EvansvUle Cotton MUls: 

Dear Sir— With a view to ending the strike now in progress at the 
BvansviUe Cotton Mills; to end the existing evils resulting therefrom; to 
avert unpleasant possibilities in future; to promote the interests of the 
company and the operatives by establishing more agreeable relations, 
and to subserve the higher Interests of the citizens of EvansvUle, we 
hereby offer as a means of settlement, arbitration. We offer to select 
one or more persons, you, or the company, select an equal number, and 
those so chosen to choose the odd person. The board of arbitration thus 
chosen to be given authority to examine the facts and render a decision 
which shall be mutually binding. 

Hoping this may meet your approval, we are, 

Most truly, 

JOSEPH E. VOGEL, 
WM. OTTO, 
JOHNSON IVERSON, 
EMMA EX.DBR, 

Committee. 

Mr. Osbom made reply as follows: 

EvansvUle, Ind., December 14, 1900. 

Messrs. Jos. Vogel, Wm. Otto and Johnson Iverson, BvansviUe, Ind.: 

Dear Sirs— I am in receipt of your communication of equal date, sug- 
gesting arbitration of present mill differences. In response thereto would 
say we do not consider there is any question for arbitration. 

Our plant Is now in operation and all former employes will be re- 
engaged without discrimination or prejudice, whose places are not already 
filled; otliers to be employed when vacancies occur. All opei*atives re- 
suming their places will be treated with the same consideration as those 
now at work, regardless of their individual actions during the past five 
months. Yours truly, 

J. W. OSBORN, 

Superintendent. 

Failing in its attempt to secure arbitration, the Labor Commis- 
sion sent Mr. Osborn the following letter: 

Evansvill^, Ind., December 18, 1900. 

Mr. John Osborn, Superintendent EvansvUle Cotton Mills: 

I>ear Sir— I have had a meeting with the Conference Committee of 
the Textile Workers* Union, and also met the organization at its regular 
session last night. As a result I believe your differences can be settled 
on the following basis. At your earliest convenience kindly signify your 
conclusions in the matter: 

1. Guarantee immunity from ill treatment, heretofore complained of 
with apparently plausible reason. 
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2. Guarantee that all be taken back without discrimination, and con- 
tinued in employment during good behavior. 

3. Ten hours* work, and the same pay per hour as heretofore. 

4. Concede their right to belong to organized labor, and make no dis- 
crimination on account thereof. 

5. Make a written agreement for one year that no lockout or strike 
shall occur during the life of that contract; but that differences shall be 
settled by arbitration. 

6. Concede them the privilege of taking into their union anyone who- 
may apply without restraint. \ 

L. P. McCORMACK. 

In reply Mr. Osborn wrote as follows: 

Evansville, Ind., December 17, 1900. 

Mr. L. P. McCormack, Esq., St. George Hotel, City: 

Dear Sir— Referring to proposition submitted to-day relating to con- 
ditions upon whicli. settlement of strike can be affected, I have to say: 

1. There has never been a report made to me as superintendent of 
Evansville Cotton Manufacturing Co., of any help being subjected to 111 
treatment that has not been given proper attention. In the event thi» 
should happea» I wdll cheerfully grant the desired protection. 

2. All operatives will be taken back without discrimination, whose 
places have not been already filled, and will be continued in employment 
during good behavior. When vacancies arise in future, preferences will 
be shown former employes. 

3. It is understood that pay is to be for ten hours, on same basis a& 
heretofore. 

4. There will be no objection to employes joining any organization 
they see proper to align themselves with, as long as it does not interfere 
with mill duties. 

We must decline the Article 5. We are at all times willing and anxious 
to confer with employes of the company, whenever they feel they have 
just cause for complaint. Yours truly, 

J. H. OSBORN, 

Superintendent. 

On Tiievsday morning, December 18, the Labor Oommission 
submitted ^to the organization the above communication from Mr. 
Osborn, and recommended its acceptance. After a lengthy dis- 
cussion, which was entirely void of acrimony, a vote was taken, 
and the superintendent's proposition was accepted unanimously. 
It was agreed by Mr. Osborn that on the follo^ving day, as far as 
possible, all the employes should be put to work, and that opera- 
tions would be resumed in all departments of the factory. Sub- 
sequently, some of the operatives withdrew from the factory, 
claiming that they were not treated fairly. The Labor Commis- 
sion was compelled for the fifth time to attempt conciliation. Those 
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who withdrew from the factory charged that some of the depart- 
ment foremen had not acted in good faith; had discriminated 
against them; had used harsh language, and had tolerated insults 
from operatives who had plighted faith with the Textile Workers' 
Union, and had returned to work at an earlier period in the strike, 
in violation of the laws of their organization. About 150 mem- 
bers of the union renewed hostilities, and continued out until Mon- 
day, February 11, when, at a spe<jial meeting of the Evansville 
Central Labor Union, in whose hands the controversy had been 
placed, declared the strike off, and the conditions secured by the 
Labor Commission were accepted as final. 

SIMPLEX RAILWAY APPLIANCE COMPANY, HAMMOND. 

On June 27, 1900, the officials of the Simplex Railway Appli- 
ance Co., of Hammond, announced that they would reopen their 
plant, the same having been closed for two weeks on account of 
a strike of 200 employes, members of Local 8220 of the Bolster 
Makers' Union. 

The grievance which caused this strike was the reduction in rank 
and pay of one of their number, although trouble had been brewing 
for some time, having its origin in a political club organized 
among the employes. One workman made himself very disagree- 
able to the men as secretary of the club, and was forced to resign 
the secretaryship. This is supposed to have caused him to make 
uncomplimentary charges against those whom he supposed were 
instrumental in his removal. It was contended that he had poi- 
soned the mind of the new superintendent to such an extent that 
many of the men felt unsafe in their positions, and when some of 
them were laid off, the time-keeper removed, and the treasurer 
and corresponding secretary of their union discharged, they 
assumed that an effort was being made to disrupt their organiza- 
tion. 

On- March 16, 1900, the Bolster Makers' Union was formed, 
with a membership of 140, and became an affiliated branch of the 
American Federation of Labor. One member of the local union, 
after having run a furnace for eighteen months, was reduced to 
the position of helper, no reason being assigned by the foreman 
ior so doing. The men reasoned that after a faithful servi6e of 
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eighteen months he was being unjustly treated, and, having their 
suspicions aroused, concluded that the motive prompting his dis- 
charge was retaliation, and they had their shop committee wait 
upon the foreman. The committee was coolly received, and was 
told that it was none of its affair. At a meeting of the union 
Saturday evening, June 9, the shop committee made its report, and 
the organization voted to notify the firm that unless the deposed 
workman was given his old position on Monday morning at 10 
o'clock, all would walk out. Thereupon the shop committee sought 
another conference with the management, and was again told that 
it was none of its affair; that the change had been made in the 
interest of the company, and would have to stand. The men walked 
out, and the plant was closed. 

Mr. Robert P. Lamont, viccrpresident of the compauy, made 
the following statement to the Labor Commission: "This is a 
stock company, formed for the purpose of manufacturing a patent 
car bolster. We located at Hammond in the year 1898, and at 
present give employment to about 200 men, and when running a 
night shift about fifty more are employed. Our men earn good 
wages; some make as high as $3 and $3.50 a day. Our strike was 
brought on by the men making a very unreasonable dentand in 
reference to a workman the foreman felt justified in reducing in 
position. One man, a heater, was not doing sufficient work, and 
the foreman transferred him to another place as helper in the same 
gang. The men notified the company that imless he was given 
his former position they would strike at 10 o'clock Monday morn- 
ing, June 11. The foreman gave the committee to understand he 
would brook no interference in the management of the business, 
and if the men were assuming to override his judgment or that of 
the superintendent it would not be permitted; that positions would 
continue to be filled according to their judgment, and they should 
not tolerate dictation. 

"On June 27, we concluded to again start up, having employed 
seventy-seven new men, and agreed in public meeting to employ 
such of our former workmen as we could use. Several committees 
appointed by the men, and one composed of members of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of Chicago, waited upon me in the interest of an 
adjustment of the diflficulty. All were given a respectful hearing, 
but no encouragement as to a settlement was given. In fact, every 
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offer at settlement was rejected. It was necessary to take a deter- 
mined stand, as the strike was wholly uncalled for, and not justi- 
fied by the rules of their organization. The company \\ as making 
no fight against the union, but insisting on discipline in the factory. 
And as many new men had been hired, the balance would have to 
take their chances of getting back when needed." 

A business mens' meeting was called Friday morning, June 30, 
in the interest of harmony, and the situation was canvassed with 
Mr. Lamont. In the afternoon ^fayor Itiley called a public meet- 
ing, which was attended by the leading citizens of Hammond. At 
this meeting ]\Ir. Lamont was requested to define his position, 
which he did, making the following statement: 

"First. The firm is ready to open the i)lant, and, so far as I 
know, ninety or ninety-five per cent, of the men are all right. 

''Seco-nd. The comirany is willing to give ])reference to its old 
employes, but seventy-seven new men have been hired, and they 
will not be discharged. Some ten or twelve of our former work- 
men can never get back, as we do not want them. 

"Third. It Avill take fully two M'eeks to get. the plant thor- 
oughly organized, and, if orders are encouraging, we will put on a 
night sj;iift, and all the boys we can use can come back, but will 
have to apply, individually for work. The men will not be taken 
back in a bod v." 

The trend of the conference was for conciliation. The men 
called a meeting of their members, and voted the strike off. Later 
on, when .many had applied for work and were rejected, it de- 
veloped that they labored under a misapprehension, in regard to 
Mr. Lamont's statement. Their understanding was that he had 
said that the company would reinstate ninety or ninety-five per 
cent, of their men, but he made a general statement only, saying 
that, so far as he knew, ninety or ninety-five per cent, of the men 
were all right. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that the Labor Commission 
persuaded the men not to call another strike, but finally it was de- 
cided to wait two weeks, and see how manv of the men would be 
taken back by the company, before again complicating the situa- 
tion. Work was resumed, and no further trouble has occurred. 
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TERRE HAUTE BRICK AND PIPE COMPANY. 

On ]\ray 1, 1900, a majority of the employes of the Terre Haute 
Brick and Pipe Company organized Lo<lge ?fo. 43, of the IsTational 
Brickmakers' Alliance. Prior to the date these workmen had never 
been organized, and had been receiving from 12^ to 15 cents per 
hour. 

Shortly after the organization of the union a new wage scale was 
formulated asking for an advance^ to lOf cents per hour. This ad- 
vance the company refused to grant, and on May 12, w^ork at the 
factory ceased by instruction of the superintendent, Mr. W. P. 
Blair. Immediately after closing the factory Mr. Blair came to 
Indianapolis, procured the services of twelve colored workmen, 
and employed other workmen, with whose assistance he again re- 
sumed operations. 

On Mav 23, the locked out workmen, who had not vet received 
their pay, presented the company, through Jlr. Blair, the following^ 
propositions, and asked that the same be accepted, and that they be 
restored to their former positions: 

May 23, 1900. 

Articles of agreement entered into this between 

the Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Company, of Terre Haute, parties of the 
first part, and the members of Local Union No. 43, of National Brick- 
makers' Alliance, hereby agree to the following working rules and uni- 
form scale of wages for the year 1900. 

Section 1. All employes at the Ten-e Haute Brick and Pipe Company's 
plant, except ,caii)enters, bricklayers, blacksmiths, engineers and firemen^ 
and all others who do not work except at employment pertaining to their 
own trade, and who do not belong to a bona fide organization connected 
with their craft, shall be represented in Local Union No. 43, National 
Brickmakers' Alliance, located at West Terre Haute, Ind., Vigo County. 

Sec. 2. Nine hours shall constitute a day's work; fifty-four hours shall 
constitute a full week's work. In case of lost time, such time may be 
made up, but there shall not be more than fifty-four hours actual brick- 
making in one week. In case of stoppage of machinery when not more 
than one-quarter of an hour is lost at any time, such time shall not be 
made up, and employes shall receive the same pay for such time as at ac- 
tual brickmaking. 

Sec. 3. Work performed on Sundays or on New Year's day. Fourth 
of July, Labor Day, or Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas shall be paid 
for as double time, and all overtime as time and one-half, except in case 
of firemen, dryermen and burners; and when for the proper running of 
the brickmaking machinery repairs must be made or other work be per- 
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formed which cdn not be done while machinery is in operation, such 
work may be done after or before the regular hours established or on 
Sundays, and shall be paid for at the regular rates. 

Sec. 4. At this plant an employe may act as steward, who shall hear 
•complaints and grievances of all kinds, and if he finds them well founded 
he shall endeavor to adjust the same with the employers, or their repre- 
sentative. Failing in this, he will report to the president of the local 
union. In case the president can not settle the difficulty he shall refer 
the matter to the Central Labor Union for disposal. 

Sec. 5. The label of the National Brlckmakers* Alliance and the name 
or initial of the manufacturer may be placed on brick manufactured by 
them. Said label shall at all times be the property of the Local Union 
No. 43, and may be withdrawn at any time for any violation of this 
agreement. 

Sec. 6. In case of a sympathetic strike, it shall not be considered a 
violation of this agreement. 

Sec. 7. This agreement shall take effect on date of signature of the 
brick manufacturers. All laborers shall receive 15% cents per hour, 
except drypan shovelers and setters. Drypan shovelers shall receive 
17y2 cents per hour. Setters and tossers, if they work by the hour, shall 
receive 17Mj cents per hour. 

B. MARTIN, 
MONT. STEVENS, 
SAMUEL HOAR, 

Committee. 

To the foregoing petition Mr. Blair made the following reply: 

Terre Haute, Ind., May 28, 1900. 

Messrs. B. Martin, Mont Stevens and Samuel Hoar, City: 

Gentlemen— We have considered the proposition in the form of a con- 
tract submitted by you to us purporting to come from No. 43, National 
Brickmakers' Alliance, and beg to say it is not possible for us to enter 
into such a contract and successfully operate our plant and business. 

But we desire to add, in this connection, that, if there is any person 
now, or hereafter shall be, in our employ, who may wish to confer with 
us upon any matter relating to their employment, we are willing at all 
times to hear fully and to carefully consider any such communication as 
may be desired on their part, to the end that mutual good feeling, satis- 
faction and harmony shall prevail. 

Very respectfully yours, 
TERRE HAUTE BRICK AND PIPE COMPANY. 

On June 1, the following communication, transmitted to the La- 
bor Commission for official investigation, gave the first evidence 
that a labor trouble existed at that locality : 

To the Hon. James A. Mount, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

We, the citizens of West Terre Haute, wish to present to your notice 
the fact that there is a company of negroes who travel through our town 
protected by a bodyguard, morning and evening. , They ai"e employed 
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by the Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Company, and were imported from 
the capital of the State to take the places of whl^ men. The brickmakers 
of West Terre Haute asked an increase of wages from 12^^ cents per hour 
to 16% cents per hour, and in consequence the plant ceased operations 
until these men could be gotten here, throwing, we think, about sixty 
men out of employment. Our men have asked nothing unreasonable, 
and the negroes are committing an outrage, and are liable to precipitate 
a riot by being allowed to go through our village guai'ded. Hoping you 
will give this matter your earliest attention, we remain, 

Yours respectfully, 

(Signed by 100 Citizens.) 

On Saturday, June 9, the Brick and Pipe Company, through 
Mr. Blair, proposed a new scale, which he claimed to be a practi- 
cal raise of about 12 per cent. On the evening of the same day 
the Brickmakers' Union met and accepted the proposed scale and 
notified the company of such acceptance, through Mr. Blair, as the 
following communication will indicate: 

West Terre Haute, Ind., June 10, 1900. 

Mr. W. P. Blair, Secretary Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Company: 

Dear Sir— At a meeting of Local Union No. 43, National Brickmakers' 
Alliance, held to-night, it was decided to accept the scale of wages pro- 
3)osed by you, under the following conditions: 

1. That upon the acceptance of this agreement you reinstate all 
former employes, without prejudice; and, 

2. That you sign an agreement with a committee representing this 
•organization; and, 

3. That the limit of time at which new men shall be paid 13 cents 
per hour shall be one week. 

Respectfully, 

LOCAL UNION No. 43, N. B. A. 

All the foregoing propositions were rejected, and tlie company, 
"through its superintendent, refused to recognize the workmen's or- 
ganization, employ them as union men, or bind itself by a signed 
agreement. 

Repeated efforts were made by the Labor Commission and others 
to effect a settlement, but all efforts failed. 

HORSESHOERS, EVANSVILLE. 

On July 10, 1900, the horseshoers of Evansville struck for 
higher wages and the establishment of a uniform scale. These 
workmen had organized themselves into a local union under the 
International Horseshoers' Union of the United States and Can- 
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ada. Previous to their organization they had received wages rang- 
ing from $8 to $13 per week, depending upon the skill of the work- 
men and the liberality of the employer. On June 21, the horse- 
shoers formulated a wage scale as follows: 

Firemen $2 50 per day. 

Floormen 2 25 per day. 

Overtime 50 per hour. 

Day's worli (five days in a week) 10 hours. 

Day's worlc (Saturday) 9 hours. 

A committee of three journeymen submitted the scale to all the 
employing horseshoers for acceptance, to take effect on July 2. 
Three employers accepted the scale and unionized their shops, but 
the others refused to do so imtil they could have time to consider 
the proposition, whereupon the workmen in the shops of the latter 
refused to work, and walked out pending consideration by the em- 
plovers. On Julv 10 the Labor Commission held a conference with 
committees reprei?enting both sides at the St. George Hotel, Evans- 
ville, at which time the controversy was canvassed in all its aspects. 
The employers contended that the high price of iron and the low 
prices received for work would make it difficult to realize a profit 
if compelled to pay the wages asked. The workmen claimed that 
the proposed scale was not higher than those in other cities of equal 
population, while the prices received for horseshoeing by the em- 
ployers was equal to those received in other places where the same 
wages are paid. The workingmen claimed that the cost of living 
was, in some particulars, higher in Evansville than in other cities of 
like population. An agreement could not be reached at this con- 
ference, and another was arranged for the following evening, 
which was attended with no better results than the first. It was 
finally determined by the dissenting employers to pay the union 
scale, but to secure new union men from other localities, offering as 
a reason that the striking workmen were not worth the wages asked. 
The workmen regarded this as an attempted punishment for their 
temerity in asking for living wages. The employers advertised for 
horseshoers in Cincinnati and St. Louis, and several skilled work- 
men responded, but they refused to take the places made vacant by 
their fellow-craftsmen while striking for living wages, and as a con- 
sequence the employers were no better off by their coming. After 
repeated efforts foreign workmen were secured to fill most of the 
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places vacated by the union smiths, and the latter, all of whom bore 
the reputation of being splendid workmen, were set adrift. 

INDIANA MACADAM AND CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, MONON. 

A strike occurred at the quarry of the Indiana Macadam and 
Construction Company at Monon, White County, on Monday, June 
18, 1900. 

The company was organized and begun business in 1894, and 
continued to operate its plant under its own direction until May 28, 
1900, when it leased the property to one E. P. Hodskin, of Chi- 
cago. The Construction Company exacted of the lessee a bond in 
the sum of $5,000 for the faithful fulfillment of his agreement to 
supply the lessor crushed stone sufficient to meet its requirements 
at forty cents per ton, but did not make any provisions to secure the 
payment of the workmen's wages. In order to meet the demands 
of the company the lessee found it necessary to remove an old 
stone crusher formerly operated by the company, and install a new 
one of greater capacity. After doing this the lessee operated the 
plant for two weeks and then abandoned it, leaving forty-five work- 
men unpaid. Upon the departure of the lessee the company again 
took charge of the property and resumed operations. 

Many of the workmen claimed that at the time the property was 
leased they had received no official notification that the property 
had changed hands, nor that they would be expected to look to the 
lessee for their wages. They thereupon demanded of the company 
payment of their w^fges. The company refused payment, and in- 
sisted that sufficient notice had been given them of the change, and 
that it was in nowise responsible for such payments. 

Twenty of the workmen struck, and they also sued the company 
for their impaid wages. Trial was had in one case before a local 
magistrate, and the jury awarded judgment in favor of the plaintiff. 
'J "he company then confessed judgment in all the other cases and 
took an appeal to the September term of the White County Circuit 
Court, where all the cases were set down for trial. 

After filing of the suits many of the strikers made application 
for reinstatement, but most of them were rejected, only two or 
three having been given employment, and these upon agreement to 
withdraw their suits for back pay. 
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The Superintendent, Mr. Thomas J. Sailors, went to Chicago^ 
and on July 8, returned to !Monon with thirteen Italians. They 
were given lodging in the resident portion of the town, all of them 
occupying one house. So far as could be learned, these foreigners 
were guilty of no acts of incivility, and their passage to and from 
their work was attended with no disagreeable incidents so far a& 
their conduct was concerned. Their presence, however, found pro- 
nounced disfavor, not only among the worthy workmen who had 
been cheated out of their hard-earned wages, but many other good 
citizens joined in the clamor for the removal of the Italians from 
the corporate limits of the town. 

A feeling of indignation seemed not to be so much against the 
Italians as against the Macadam and Construction Company, which 
was responsible for their presence. There was plainly discemable 
three facts which caused this feeling of hostility: (1) The con- 
sciousness that the company's employes had been wronged by the 
loss of their wage^, which loss could have been avoided had the 
company used the same business discretion for the enforcement of 
wage payments that it did in securing itself against losses for non- 
fulfillment of contracts; (2) the refusal of the company to rein- 
state some of those wishing work who had seen fit to apply to the 
courts for the redress of their grievances; (3) for importing for- 
eigners to take the places of the home workmen. Hostility was in- 
tensified by the additional circumstance that when the foreigners- 
were imported their wages were- advanced to $1.50 per day, the 
home workmen having been paid but $1.25 per day. Contributoiy 
to this discontent was another fact which found strongest expres- 
sion among a number of business men, who were creditors of the- 
cheated workmen, and who insisted that the company was wholly 
responsible for their losses because of its dealings with an irre^ 
sponsible person. 

Agitation relative to these affairs continued with varying degrees 
of intensity until the evening of Monday, July 9, when matters 
took on a more serious aspect. About two hundred citizens, among- 
whom were some of the strikers, gathered on one of the principal 
streets of Monon, and demanded of Superintendent Sailors the im- 
mediate removal of the foreigners from the town. Explanations 
and expostulations followed, but seemed of little avail in quieting 
the angry mass of citizens who were demanding the deportation. 
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of the objectionable Italians, and a redress of the wrongs to which 
the local workmen had been subjected. An exciting scene fol- 
lowed, in which threats of vengeance were made, and calls for a 
rope were heard. The situation seemed critical and one incautious 
or overt act would most likely have precipitated a scene of strife 
which would have resulted in bloodshed, and brought disgrace 
upon a law-abiding community. Better counsels prevailed, how- 
ever, and the matter ended without further disagreeable incident. 
During the investigation Mr. Delos Thompson, of Rensselaer, 
president and principal stockholder of the Macadam" Company, was 
interviewed relative to his version of the controversy, and to secure 
concessions in the reinstatement of the men. Mr. Thompson said 
the company had sustained heavy losses by the failure of the lessee 
to perform his contract. The latter had signed a contract, and 
given a bond in the sum of $5,000 for its faithful performance on 
April 18. Finding the ^^crusher" not of sufficient capapity to meet 
his wishes, he lost five weeks time installing a new one. During 
this time the company was compelled to buy crushed stone else- 
where in order to meet the demands made upon it by their street 
contracts carried on in neighboring cities. When the lessee aban- 
doned his contract and left, the company had to pay a nine-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-dollar mortgage on the new "crusher,'' held by a 
Chicago firm. Other debts incurred by the lessee were also met 
by the company, increasing its losses by several hundred dollars. 

Mr. Thompson further stated that at the time the quarry was 
turned over to the lessee the employes were informed of the nature 
of the transaction, and were instructed to make application to the 
lessee for a continuance of employment, and that most of them did 
as instructed, and knew that they were in the employ of the lessee 
and not the company. He said the company was willing to rein- 
state all of the strikers except those who had participated in the 
disgraceful scenes on the evening of July 9, and those would never 
be taken back. He also said that the foreigners would never have 
been imported if the local workmen could have been induced to con- 
tinue at work. 

During the negotiations looking to a settlement of the trouble 
the Labor Commission had frequent conferences with the striking 
workmen. They were found to be anxious inquirers concerning 
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the laws guarding and protecting the rights of workingmen, and 
especially so relative to weekly wage payments and the importa- 
tion of foreign workmen. They made a formal request that the 
attention of the proper authorities be called to the alleged irregu- 
larities of the Indiana Macadam and Construction Company in fail- 
ing to pay their employee weekly, and in the importation of for- 
eign workmen. 

In accordance with that request on August 17, the Labor Com- 
mission addressed Attorney-General Taylor the following letter 

of inquiry: 

Indianapolis, August 17, 1900. 

Hon. William L. Taylor, Attorney-Greneral of the State of Indiana: 

Dear Sii^In May last the Indiana Macadam Improvement Company, 
of Monon, White County, leased its quarry and stone-crusher to one E. P. 
Hodskin, of Chicago. After operating the plant for two weeks the 
lessee abandoned his contract and departed, leaving the workmen's wages 
unpaid. The latter demanded payment of the company. Upon refusal, 
a number of the workingmen struck, and also sued the company for 
the amount due them. A jury in a local magistrate's court found for 
the plaintiffs, and the defendant company appealed to the White County 
Circuit Court. After the strike the company, through its superintendent. 
Imported a number of Italians from Chicago to take the places vacated 
by the striking workmen. 

This act of importation raises the question: Did the Indiana Improve- 
ment Company, by the importation of alien or foreign labor, under the 
circumstances above set forth, violate the provisions of an act entitled 
"An act to prohibit the importation of aliens, foreigners and others under 
contract or agreement to perform labor within the State of Indiana," 
approved April 8, 1885, (Acts of 1885, pp. 153-154); and If such importation 
was illegal, in what court and by what method can such offender be 
punished? These inquiries are made by request and for the information 
of the workmen. 

Most truly yours, 

L. P. McCORMAOK, 

Labor Commissioner. 

Attorney-General Taylor's reply was as follows: 

Mr. L. P. McCormack, Labor Commissioner: 

I have your letter in which you state that the Macadam Improvement 
Company, of Monon, White County, Indiana, has imported a number of 
Italians from Chicago to work on its quarry and stone-crushers at Monon, 
in White County. You ask: 

**Dld the Indiana Improvement Company, by the importation of alien 
or foreign labor, under the circumstances above set forth, violate the pro- 
visions of an act entitled *An act to prohibit the importation and migra- 
tion of aliens, foreigners and others under contract or agreement to per- 
form labor within the State of Indiana,* approved April 8, 1885 (Acts of 
1885, pp. 153-154); and if such importation was illegal, in what court and 
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by what method can such offender be punished? These inquiries are made 
by i-equest and for the information of the worltmen. 

The act in question, R. S. 1894, Sec. 7079, provided that it shall be 
unlawful for any person, company, partnership or corporation, in any 
manner whatsoever, to prepay transportation or in any way assist or 
encourage the importation or migration of any alien or aliens or any 
foreigner or foreigners into the State of Indiana under contract or 
agreement, parol or special, express or implied, made previous to the 
importation or migration of such alien or aliens or foreigner or foreigners, 
to perform labor or service of any kind in the State. The act further 
provides that for every violation of any of the provisions of section one 
of this act the person, partnership, company or corporation violating the 
same shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not less than $100 nor more than $5,000. 

If the Italians imported from Chicago, as you state in your letter, 
had not, previously to such importation, been naturalized so as to have 
become citizens of the United States, the facts stated constitute an offense 
against the laws of the State, which can be punished, as above shown, 
by indictment in the White Circuit Court of the State of Indiana. 

I suggest that the matter should be communicated by you at once 
to Hon. George F. Marvin, Prosecuting Attorney, at Monticello, in White 
County, Indiana. 

I have the honor to be 

Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM L. TAYLOR, 

Attorney-General. 

The foregoing decision, in conformity with the recommendation 
of the Attorney-General, was forwarded to Mr. Marvin on August 
29, as set forth in the following communication: 

Indianapolis," August 29, 1900. 

Hon. George F. Marvin, Prosecuting Attorney, Monticello, Ind.: 

Dear Sir— On Monday, June 18, 1900, twenty employes of the Indiana 
Macadam and Improvement Company, of Monon, struclc to enforce the 
payment of wages due them. The matter was taken into a magistrate's 
court, where judgment was rendered in favor of the plaintiffs, and an 
appeal was taken to the Circuit Court. On July 8 the superintendent of 
the Improvement Company went to Chicago and imported into Indiana 
thirteen foreigners, in violation of the law. (Acts of 1885, pp. 153-154.) 
On July 17 I went to Monon for the purpose of trying to effect a settle- 
ment of the trouble, as was my official duty. While there the striking 
workmen met in a body and asked me to bring this matter of importation 
of foreigners before the proper authorities. I hesitated to call your 
attention to it without first securing an opinion from the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, as was my legal right, and, I think, duty as well. On August 17 
I addressed a communication to Attorney- General Taylor, in which, after 
setting forth the facts, I asked if the Indiana Macadam and Improvement 
Company violated the law hereinbefore cited, and, if so, what would bo 
the proper method of redress. In reply, under 'date of August 19, the 
Attorney-General says: 
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'I have your letter in which you state that the Indiana Improvement 
Company, of Monon, White County, Indiana, has imported a number of 
Italians from Chicago to work in its quarry and stone-crushers at Monou, 
in White County. You ask: 

" 'Did the Indiana Improvement Company, by the importation of alien 
or foreign labor, under the circumstances above set forth^ violate the 
provisions of an act entitled *'An act to prohibit the importation and mi- 
gration of aliens, foreigners and others under contract or agreement to 
perform labor within the State of Indiana," approved April 8, 1885 (Acts 
of 1885, pp. 153-154); and, if such importation was illegal, in what court 
and by what method can such offender be punished? These inquiries are 
made by request and for the information of the workmen.' 

"The act in question, R. S. 1894, provides that it shall be unlawful 
for any person, company, partnership or corporation, in any manner 
whatsoever, to prepay transportation or in any way assist or encourage 
the Importation or migration of any alien or aliens or any foreigner or 
foreigners into the State of Indiana, under contract or agreement, parol 
or special, express or implied, made previous to the importation or mi- 
gration of such alien or aliens or foreigner or foreigners, to perform labor 
or service of any kind in this -State. The act further provides that for 
every violation of any of the provisions of section one of this act the 
person, partnership, company or corporation violating the same shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not less than $100 nor more than $5,000. 

"If the Italians imported from Chicago, as you state in yom* letter, 
had not, previously to such importation, been naturalized so as to have 
become citizens of the United States, the facts stated constitute an offense 
against the law of the State, which can be punished as above shown, 
by indictment in the White County Circuit Court. 

"I suggest that the matter should be communicated by you at once 
to Hon. George F. Marvin, Prosecuting Attorney, at Monticello, in White 
County, Indiana. 

"I have the honor to be 

"Very truly yours, 

"WILLIAM L. TAYLOR, 

"Attorney-General." 

In calling your official attention to this act of importation I am confi- 
dent you will exempt m6 from the imputation of a desire to inflict upon 
the company humiliation or persecution. But I may be pardoned for 
stating to you that in every instance within my knowledge in this State, 
where such method has been resorted to, public disorder, sometimes blood- 
shed, and, in a few instances, attempted murder, have resulted. Even 
at Monon, if I can believe reputable citizens, a serious conflict was nar- 
rowly averted. I am sure legal cognizance and prompt prosecutions in 
our courts will result in averting such social disorders as have disgraced 
the State in the past. I am, with great respect, 
I Most truly yours, 

I L. P. McCORMACK, 

Labor Commissioner. 
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During the last week in August the workmen withdrew their 
suit for back paj, and all who wanted to returned to work at an 
advance of twenty-five cents per day over the wages previously re- 
ceived. After the first month most of the Italians returned to Chi- 
cago, and cordial relations gained the mastery over strife. How- 
ever, the cheated workmen were never reimbursed for the losses 
sustained through the perfidious agent of the company, nor did the 
petty prosecutor even so much as acknowledge the receipt of the 
communication. 

AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY, ANDERSON. 

In August, 1890, the Association of Rodmill Workers of the 
United States held a convention at Xew Castle, Pa., and made a 
uniform wage scale for the mills controlled by the American Steel 
and Wire Company, having mills in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. It was agreed at the convention that unless its uni- 
form scale was accepted in all the plants, its members would refuse 
to continue at work after January 1*5, 1900, giving the company 
until that date to accept or reject the scale. In the nail and wire 
departments of the plants named a uniform scale had been ac- 
cepted, and it was desired that the company accept the same for the 
rodmill departments as well. The demand of the men at some 
plants was for an increase of wages ranging from 3 to 21 per cent., 
but at Anderson the increase demanded was ver^^ slight. 

On Januarv^ 1, 1900, each local union presented for acceptance 
the scale adopted at the New Castle convention. The company, 
however, ignored these propositions, and instead, posted a notice 
on January 6 of an increase of wages to all their employes (skilled 
and imskilled) of 7^ per cent., to go into effect at once, and to re- 
main in force until further notice, with an additional 2^ per cent, 
to be set aside as a fund for the benefit of the men. The company 
made no statement as to what use would be made of the fund, and 
the men were uninformed as to the motive that prompted this 
unusual offer. The rodmill men said that by the increase of Y-J 
per cent, the total wages asked in a number of the plants would 
equal thedr demands, yet it left the essential feature of a lack of 
uniformity of wages in all of the plants in the same condition as be- 
fore, and for this reason they would not accept the advance. Ef- 
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lorts at settlement were made by the employes at all the plants, but 
the management refused to deal with the men as a body, though 
they were willing to deal with them as individuals. 

At Anderson, January 19, 1900, settlement was proposed by the 
Labor Commission, but failed, from the fact that the strike could 
not be adjusted locally until all the plants came to an agreement. 

The company claimed that it was offering the men at Anderson 
more wages than their scale called for on a tonnage basis, and it 
seemed to the company an absurd proposition to include the in- 
terests of workmen of other States. It was claimed by the manage- 
ment that it was impossible to establish a uniform scale, owing to 
the fact tJiat local conditions varied so greatly as to prevent it. A 
representative of the company said : 

^^We consider their wage scale impracticable, and it would prove 
to be the foundation for dissatisfaction among themselves. The 
greater numl>er of our men (over 600) are satisfied with their in- 
crease, and we can not understand why fiftv men onlv should be 
dissatisfied, when they have no local grievances. The head rollers 
have contracts with the company on a salaried baisis, and their 
proposition to include the head rollers in their wage scale is wrong. 
Where we pay the highest wages the men are out; and where we 
pay the low^est the men are working. If the men at Anderson 
do not return to work soon, we shall fit up the continuous mill at 
Waukegan, Ohio, and turn out the wire and ship the same to An- 
derson, and the rodmill workers mav remain idle indefinitely." 

In pursuance of the foregoing threat, on January 25 the com- 
pany loaded fifty-six cars with steel billets, a part of a very large 
stock on hand at the Anderson mill, and shipped the same to 
Allentown, Pa., and Joliet, 111., where at both points the company 
has mills. 

A number of labor organizations passed resolutions of sympathy 
for the stiTiggling operatives, and voted them liberal financial aid. 
The Commercial Club and business men of Anderson interested 
themselves, and issued addresses to both sides, hoping thereby to 
effect a reconciliation, but to no good results. 

On Saturday, February 3, information was received at Anderson 
that the striking employes of the trust at Cleveland, Ohio, Rankin, 
Beaver Falls, and Braddock, Pa., were preparing to retUiTi to 
work. The workmen at Anderson, believing it was futile to hold 
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out alone against such a gigantic combine, resolved to return to 
work at the company's terms, and on Tliursday, February 8, all 
departments of the mill resumed operation. The strike of the rod- 
mill men shut down nearly all the wire and nail departments in 
connection with the combine's mills in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and temporarily threw out of employment in the 
four States named nearly 30,000 workmen. 

COAL HOISTING ENGINEERS. 

On October 11, 1900, the Indiana coal operators and representa- 
tives of the Brotherhood of Coal Hoisting Engineers met in Terre 
Haute for the purpose of making a wage agreement, but none was 
reached. The operators, however, were given to understand that 
whatever contract was made bv the Brotherhood in Illinois would 
be demanded in Indiana. The Illinois operators met in convention 
at Chicago on October 25, and claimed they were already paying 
a higher rate of wages than the Indiana operators were paying, 
and that unless they had a guarantiee that the Indiana operators 
would pay the same scale they would refuse to pay an advance. 
A call was then sent out for an interstate convention to meet in 
joint session in Danville, Illinois. The operators of Illinois, and 
the engineers of both States responded to the call, but the Indiana 
operators ignored the meeting altogether. At this convention the 
following agreement was reached: 

On and after November 1, 1900, and until November 1, 1901, the scale 
for hoisting engineers throughout the State of Illinois shall be as follows: 

Class H Mines, with a daily capacity of 500 tons and over and employ- 
ing one, two or three engineers, the first engineer shall receive $80.00 per 
month; the second engineer shall receive $70.00 per month, and the third 
«hall receive $65.00 per month. 

Class B Mines, Avith a daily capacity of 200 tons, and less than 500 
tons, employing one, two or three engineers, the first engineer shall re- 
ceive $75.00 per month, and the second and third engineers each $65.00 
per month. 

Class C Mines, with a daily capacity of less than 200 tons, employing 
one or two engineers, the first engineer shall receive $75.00 per month, 
-and the second engineer shall receive $62.50 per month, each, for a nine- 
hour workday, and each to do his own firing. 

It is understood and agreed that mines in Class B, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 400 tons and under, where only one engineer is employed, may 
establish a nine-hour worliday by paying therefor a proportionate advance 
based on the above eight-hour scale. 
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It is understood and agreed that the foregoing scale is for eight hours*^ 
worli, seven days in the week, except as otherwise provided for herein, 
exclusive of noon or dinner time; where one or two engineers are em- 
ployed, and where the engineer is requii^ed to worls during noon or dinner 
time, he shall be paid accordingly. 

Working rules were also embodied in this agreement, and the 
same was accepted and signed by the operators of Illinois, on condi- 
tion that the Indiana operators sign a similar contract. Should 
the organization be forced to grant the Indiana operators any con- 
cessions, then similar privileges were to be guaranteed the Illinois 
operators. The Illinois agreement was signed Saturday, Novem- 
ber 3, 1900, and presented to the Indiana operators November 5. 
The Indiana operators protested against signing the agreement, and 
were given eight days in which to do so. At the end of the time 
limit they were called upon by the officers of the engineers' organ- 
ization, and a coimter-proposition was made by the operators, as 
follows : ' 

"If the engineers will continue at work until April 1, 1901, then the 
matter will be tal^en up, and considered at the National Convention in 
January, 1901, and a scale agreed upon for one year.'* 

This proposition was rejected by the engineers' organization, 
and a strike called on November 12, going into effect November 
13, 1900. The majority of engineers stopped work, and throwing 
out of employment between 7,000 and 8,000 miners, with a con- 
sequent loss of $20,000 a day in wages. 

On November 1 5, Messrs. W. D. Van Horn, president of Dis- 
trict ISTo. 11; W. AVilson, president District No. 8; George Paskell, 
a member of the National Board of United Mine Workers of 
America, and the Labor Commission met in conference with the 
officers of the Brotherhood of Hoisting Engineers, at Terre Haute. 
It was thought possible that a way of adjusting the difficulty might 
be found, but the promises given the Illinois operators that Indi- 
ana operators should be brought into line acted as a barrier. The 
statement was made that no modifications could be granted, except 
as to the eight-hour clause, and nine hours allowed with additional 
pay for the extra hour. It was contended that the Illinois en- 
gineers had been enjoying an eight-hour workday for the preced- 
ing two years, with a higher wage scale, and anything, less meant 
death to the organization in Illinois. The Indiana operators, by 
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committee, made the following statement to Messrs. Mack Tajlor, 
chief, and T. E. Jenkins, secretary and treasurer of the engineers' 
organization : 

"We can furnish all the licensed engineers the United Mine 
Workers may want in this State, if they will carry out their con- 
tract with us. The contracts made with the United Mine Workers 
have been maintained. We can not submit to other classes of labor 
having contracts expiring at different periods of time; but if the 
engineers will wait until the regular January meeting we will 
cheerfully meet them in conference and take up their proposition, 
making it begin and end at the same time the miners' contract 
expires. 

"The proposition of the operators is this: We have a contract 
with your United Mine Workers' organization extending until 
April, 1901; we simply say that if you will carry out your contract 
we will furnish you licensed engineers. We have no objections 
to your engineers, nor to their organization, and would prefer 
them; and are perfectly willing to meet them in January, and ^vi\\ 
agree to a scale, the contract running concurrent with the United 
Mine Workers' scale. We have based our contracts upon the 
basis of the agreement made with the United Mine Workers, and 
can not make an increase in our running expenses. 

"Personally we think the engineers are well paid. A year ago 
they made a demand for an advance, and the operators paid it; and 
now they make another demand for 20 per cent increase. We do 
not think it would be a hardship for them to continue working on 
the present basis until January. We can hot afford to have three 
or four different periods in which to settle with different branches 
of the coal mining industry." 

On November 16, other efforts at a compromise were made, but 
without avail. The operators finally told the miners' officials that 
the time had come for them to act, and that if they intended to live 
up to their contract their president must order the miners to re- 
turn to work, providing the operators furnish engineers. An ap- 
peal by telephone brought the following telegram from Mr. John 
Mitchell, president of the United Mine Workers, to the presidents 
of Districts Ifo. 8 and 11, comprising the block and bituminous 
fields of Indiana : 
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At any mine in Indiana where competent engineers are prepared to 
hoist coal, the miners who are members of our union are, under the pro- 
vision of the Indianapolis and Brazil agreement, obliged to continue at 
work. A refusal on their part to do so would be a violation of our 
contract. 

JOHN MITCHELL, 

President, U. M. W. of A. 

The miners returned to work, causing the strike of the engineers 
to come to a termination. 



ELECTRICAL WORKERS, INDIANAPOLIS. 

The members of Union Xo. 10, of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Indianapolis, tried for a year to get the 
four electrical contractors of the citv to establish a uniform scale 
of wages and unionize their shops. Three propositions were pre- 
sented at different times, the first being one for 25 cents per hour, 
nine hours to constitute a day's work, time-and-one-half for over- 
time and double time for all legal holidays, with privilege of em- 
ploying union or nonunion workmen. This proposition was re- 
jected by the contractors. I'he second one presented was similar 
to the first, except a clause that all firms were to employ union work- 
men, when specified, or demanded in contracts; nine hours to con- 
stitute a day's work, as in the former proposition, with the privi- 
lege of continuing open shops. This was considered a very favor- 
able proposition to the contractors, but it also was rejected. The 
third proposition, presented on W'ednesday, September 12, 1900, 
to take effect on Friday, September 14, was more stringent in its 
demands, and embodied the following: 

To the Electrical Contractors of Indianapolis: 

We, the electrical workers of Local Union No. 10, I. B. E. W., begr 
leave to submit the following proposition: 

That on and after Friday, September 14, 1900, we ask for all compe- 
tent wiremen the sum of 32i/^ cents per hour, and that eight hours shall 
constitute a day's work. Also, time-and-one-half for overtime, and double 
time for Sundays and legal holidays; and we further ask that all helpers 
shall receive 17% cents per hour, and shall be rated in hours the same 
as competent wiremen. 

No contractors shall work more than one helper to two journeymen. 
AVe also ask a recognition of our union. 

Xo attention was given by the employers to the third proposi- 
tion, and the workmen struck on September 14, 1900. 
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The strike came just prior to the fall carnival, and caused un- 
easiness among the carnival managers and the merchants of the 
city, many of whom urged the contractors doing the work for the 
electric lighting of the monument to yield to the demands of the 
men, so that the display might not be interfered with. An agree* 
ment was reached September 15, 1900, between Mr. W. Hr 
Wheeler, national president of the Electrical Workers, and Mr. 
Hatfield, of the Indianapolis District Telegraph Co., whereby none 
but union labor was to be employed on the electrical work for the 
fall carnival, and the scale of 30 cents per hour, with an eight-hour 
workday, time-and-one-half for all overtime, and double time for 
Sunday work. The agreement also provided that the compromise 
measure was not to be permanent, but only cover the work for the 
fall carnival. 

On September 18, Mr. Sanborn, of the Sanborn Electrical Com- 
pany, made the following statement to tiie Labor Commission: 

"The electrical contractors of the city have pursued a policy of 
hiring both union and nonunion men, paying to all the union wage 
scale. There have been three demands made upon the contractors, 
each in turn more exacting, the last being, as we thought, unreason- 
able. The scale was higher than the business conditions of the city 
would warrant. 

"The labor is not confining, and nine hours' w^ork is not a hard- 
ship on the men, as they work to suit their own inclinations, and 
are practically their own bosses. We have been paying 25 cents 
per hour for nine hours' work, and to accept a proposition granting 
an edght-hour workday, and increasing the pay from 25 cents to 
33 J centi^ per hour meant a loss to us on all contracts made, and 
practically ruin to the trade." 

During the continuance of the strike, a gTcat deal of bitterness 
developed and the employment of nonunion men in one instance 
led to a clash that might have resulted seriously, but for timely 
interference. 

« 

On Saturday, Xovember 10, the first joint conference was had, 
at the office of the Labor Commission, followed by others covering 
a period of four days, resulting in establishing friendly business 
relations; the uplifting of all boycotts; the establishment of a wage 
scale and working rules for a period of one year. Following is the 
agreement: 
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This agreement, entered into this 12th day of November, 1900, by and 
between C. W. Mickel, the Advance Electric Co., the Sanborn Electric 
Co., and the Indianapolis District Telegraph Co., Indianapolis, Ind., parties 
of the first part, and Local Union No. 10, of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Worlters, of Indianapolis, Ind., party of the second part, 

Witnesseth, First. Nine hours shall constitute a day's worli, and the 
working hours shall be between 7 a. m. and 6 p. m., at a minimum wage 
scale for journeymen of 28 cents per hour, and third-year apprentices are 
to receive a minimum wage scale of 15 cents per hour. 

Second. All workmen shall report at job or shop at the stipulated 
time set by the parties of the first part. 

Third. Overtime shall be charged for at time-and-one-half for all 
Sunday work, and double time for legal holidays, as follows: Christmas, 
New Years, Fourth of July, Decoration Day, Labor Day and Thanksgiving. 

Fourth. Overtime shall be paid for on all time over nine hours, unless 
it takes not more than one additional hour to complete a job. 

Fifth. Wages shall be paid in full each week. 

Sixth. All journeymen shall be responsible for their work, and must 
rectify, on their own time, all mistakes, breakages and omissions on 
all jobs. 

Seventh. Journeymen will be held responsible for all materials and 
tools placed in their charge. 

Eighth. Contractors shall furnish suitable box for locking up material 
and tools. 

Ninth. The first year apprentices are not eligible to membership in 
the union. 

Tenth. Second year apprentices must have served at the trade of in- 
side electric light wiremen, bell or gas lighting for the period of one 
year, and their wages shall be fixed by the employer. 

Eleventh. Third year apprentices must have served two years at the 
trade of inside electric light wiremen, bell or gas lighting. 

Twelfth. A journeyman must have worked three years at the trade 
of inside electric light wiremen, bell or gas lighting. 

In case of controversy as to the classification of workmen, it shall 
be left to the decision of an examining board, to consist of two members 
of the union, and two men appointed as follows: One by the Sanborn 
Electric Co., and one by C. C. Hatfield, the four to jointly select the fifth 
member of the board. 

Each person examined shall pay a fee of one dollar, money so received 
to be used in defraying the necessary expense of the board. 

If a journeyman contracts on time and material work, he shall be re- 
quired by the party of the second part to take a withdrawal card from 
the union. 

Party of the second part agrees that its members shall not be allowed 
to work as wiremen for corporations, firms or individuals who have not 
signed this agreement, and who are not regularly engaged in the electrical 
contracting business. 

Parties of the first part agrees that all workmen in their employ shall 
be members of Local Union No. 10, of the I. B. E. W. 

Party of the second part agrees that if it fails to supply men after 
being requested so to do by the parties of the first part within eighteen 
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heurs, the parties of the first part shall be at liberty to employ any man 
or men they may be able to get, and the union shall not interfere with the 
man or men on any job. 

Party of the second part agrees not to enter upon or engage in any 
«ympathetlc strilie. Members doing so shall be suspended, pending an 
Investigation, upon application of any member of the party of the first 
part. The union further agrees to furnish men upon application pending 
said investigation. 

There shall be one helper or apprentice to each journeyman. Said 
helper or apprentice shall not be allowed to finish work in any branch of 
the trade, except under the supervision of a journeyman. 

Parties of the first part reserve the right to employ or discharge at 
will. 

Car fare shall be allowed to and from the shop to the work. 

Both parties to this contract agree not to order or maintain a strike or 
lockout. 

Disputes of any kind shall be referred to a grievance committee con- 
«tituted as follows: The employing contractors in whose shop the con- 
troversy has arisen shall be allowed to choose another contractor, the union 
to select two members of Local Union No. 10, they jointly to agree upon 
the fifth member of the board. This committee to meet without undue 
delay upon notification of a grievance, and to determine the question at 
issue, as soon as possible. 

In case this committee fails to render a decision the matter shall be 
referred to an arbitration committee composed of one of the parties of 
the first part, one member of local Union No. 10, and they to select the 
third arbitrator. The decision of this committee shall be final and binding 
on both parties. 

Men shall continue at work until a decision is reached. 

This agreement shall expire on January 1, 1902, and shall cover all 
electrical operations done within the city of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

It is also provided that the contract shall be in full force and effect 
for an additional year, unless written notice that a change is desired shall 
have been given by either party, at least sixty days prior to the expiration 
of this contract. 

The foregoing settlement, brought about through the efforts of 
the Labor Commission, has proven satisfactory to both sides. 
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LAW CREATING INDIANA LABOR COMMISSION. 



CHAPTER CXXVIII. 

AN ACr providing for the creation of a Labor Commission, and defining- 
its duties and powers, and providing for arbitrations and investiga- 
tions of labor troubles; and repealing all lavrs and parts of laws In 
conflict with this act. 

[S. 228. Approved February 28, 189.^.] 

Section 1. That there shall be, and is hereby created a commission to- 
be composed of two electors of the State, which shall be designated the 
Labor Commission, and which shall be charged with the duties and vested 
with the powers hereinafter enumerated. 

Sec. 2. The members of said Commission shall be appointed by the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
hold office for four years and imtil their successors shall have been ap- 
pointed and qualified. One of said Commissioners shall have been for not 
less than ten years of his life an employe for wages in some department 
of industry in which it is usual to employ a number of persons under 
single direction and control, and shall be at the time of his appointment 
aflaiiated with the labor interest, as distinguished from the capitalist or 
employing interest. The other of said Commissioners shall have been for 
not less than ten years an employer of labor for wages in some depart- 
ment of industi-y in which it is usual to employ a number of persons under 
single direction and control, and shall be at tlie time of his appointment 
affiliated with the employing interest as distinguished from the labor in- 
terest. Neither of said Commissioners shall be less than forty years of 
age; they shall not be members of the same political party, and neither of 
them shall hold any other State, county, or city office in Indiana during^ 
the term for which he shall have been appointed. Each of said Commis- 
sioners shall take and subscribe an oath, to be endorsed upon his com- 
mission, to the effect that he will punctually, honestly and faithfully dis- 
charge his duties as such Commissioner. 

Sec. 3. Said Commission shall have a seal and shall be provided with 

, an office at Indianapolis, and may appoint a Secretary who shall be a 

skillful stenographer and tyi>ewriter, and shall receive a salary of six 

hundred dollars per annum and traveling expenses for every day spent ift 

the discharge of duty away from Indianapolis. 
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Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of said Commissioners upon receiving 
creditable information in any manner of the existence of any strike, lock- 
out, boycott, or other labor complication in this State, to go to the place 
where such complication exists., put themselves Into communication with 
the parties to the controversy and offer their services as mediators be- 
tween them. If they shall not succeed in effecting an amicable adjust- 
ment of the controversy in that way they shall endeavor to induce the 
parties to submit their differences to arbitration, either under the provi- 
sions of this act or otherwise, as they may elect. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of arbitration under this act, the Labor Com- 
missioners and the Judge of the Circuit Court of the county in which 
the business in relation to which the controversy shall arise, shall have 
been carried on, shall constitute a Board of Arbitrators, to which may be 
added, if the parties so agree, two other members, one to be named by 
the employer and the other by the employes in the arbitration agreement. 
If the parties to the controversy are a railroad company and employes 
of the company engaged in the running of trains, any terminal, within this 
State, of the road, or of any division thereof, may be taken and treated as 
the location of the businese within the terms of this section for the pur- 
pose of giving jurisdiction to the Judge of the Circuit Court to act as a 
member of the Boa^d of Arbitration. 

Sec. 6. An agreement to enter into arbitration under this act shall 
be in writing, and shall state the issue to be submitted and decided, and 
shall have the effect of an agreement by the parties to abide by and per- 
form the award. Such agreement may be signed by the employer as an 
individual, firm or corporation, as the case may be, and execution of the 
agreement in the name of the employer by any agent or representative of 
such employer then and theretofore in control or management of the 
business or department of business in relation to which the controversy 
shall have arisen, shall bind the employer. On the part of the employes, 
the agreement may be signed by them in their own person, not less than 
two-thirds of those concerned in the controversy signing, or it may be 
signed by a committee by them appointed. Such committee may be cre- 
ated by election at a meeting of the employes concerned in the contro- 
versy at which not less than two-thirds of all such employes shall be 
present, which election and the fact of the presence of the required num- 
ber of employes at the meeting shall be evidenced by the affidavit of the 
chairman and secretary of such meeting attached to the arbitration agree- 
ment, but any employe concerned in any such controversy shall be ac- 
corded a hearing before such Board. If the employes concerned in the 
controversy, or any of them, shall be members of any labor union or work- 
ingmen's society, they may be represented in the execution of said arbi- 
tration agreement by officers or committeemen of the union or society des- 
ignated by it in any manner conformable to its usual methods of trans- 
acting business, and others of the employes represented by committee as 
hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 7. If upon any occasion calling for the presence and intervention^ 
of the Labor Commissioners under the provisions of this act, one of said 
Commissioners shall be present and the other absent, the Judge of the 
Circuit Court of the county in which the dispute shall have arisen, as 
defined in section five, shall upon the application of the Commissioners 
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present, appoint a Commissioner pro tem. in the place of the absent Com- 
missioner, and such Commissioner pro tem. shall exercise all the powers 
of a Commissioner under this act until the termination of the duties of 
the Commission with respect to the particular controversy upon the occa- 
sion of which the appointment shall have been made, and shall receive 
the same pay and allowances provided by this act for the other Commis- 
sioners. Such Commissioner pro tem. shall represent and be affiliated 
with the same interests as the absent Commissioner. 

Sec. 8. Before entering upon their duties the arbitrators shall take 
and subscribe an oath or affirmation to the effect that they will honestly 
and impartially perform their duties as arbitrators and a just and fair 
award render to the best of their ability. The sittings of the arbitrators 
shall be in the court room of the Circuit Court, or such other place as 
shall be provided by the County Commissioners of the county in which- 
the hearing is had. The Circuit Judge shall be the presiding member of 
the Board. He shall have power to issue subpoenas for witnesses who do 
not appear voluntarily, directed to the Sheriff of the county, whose duty 
it shall be to serve the same without delay. He shall have power to- 
administer oaths and affirmations to witnesses, enforce order, and direct 
and control the examinations. The proceedings shall be informal in- 
character, but in general accordance with the practice governing the Cir- 
cuit Courts in the trial of civil causes. All questions of practice, or ques- 
tions relating to the admission of evidence shall be decided by the pre- 
siding member of the Board summarily and without extended argument. 
The sittings shall be open and public, or with closed doors, as the Board 
shall direct. If five members are sitting as such Board three members 
of the Board agreeing shall have power to make an award, otherwise 
two. The Secretary of the Commission shall attend the sittings and 
make a record of the proceedings in shorthand, but shall transcribe so 
much thereof only as the Commission shall direct. 

Sec. 9. The arbitrators shall make their award in writing and deliver 
the same with the arbitration agreement and their oath as arbitrators to- 
the Clerk of the Circuit Court of the county in which the hearing was 
had, and deliver a copy of the award to the employer, and a copy to the- 
first signer of the arbitration agreement on the part of the employes. A 
copy of all the papers shall also be preserved in the office of the Com- 
mission at Indianapolis. 

Sec. 10. The Clerk of the Circuit Court shall record the papers deliv- 
ered to him as diijected in the last preceding section, in the order book 
of the Circuit Court. Any person who was a party to the arbitration 
proceedings may present to the Circuit Court of the county in which the 
hearing was had, or the Judge thereof in vacation, a verified petition re- 
ferring to the proceedings and the record of them in the order book and 
showing that said award has not been complied with, stating by whom 
and in what respect it has been disobeyed. And thereupon the Court, or 
Judge thereof In vacation shall grant a rule against the party or parties 
so charged, to show cause within five days why said award has not beett 
obeyed, which shall be served by the Shenff as other process. Upon 
return made to the rule the Judge or Court, if in session, shall hear and 
determine the questions presented and make such order or orders directed 
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to the parties before him in personam, as shall give just effect to the 
4iward. Disobedience by any party to such proceedings of any order so 
made shall be deemed a contempt of the court and may be punished ac- 
cordingly. But such punishment shall not extend to imprisonment except 
in case of willful and contumacious disobedience. In all proceedings un- 
der this section the award shall be regarded as presumptively binding 
upon the employer and all employes who were parties to the controversy 
submitted to arbitration, which presumption shall be overcome only by 
proof of dissent from the submission delivered to the arbitrators, or one 
of them, in writing before the commencement of the hearing. 

Sec. 11. The Labor Commission, with the advice and assistance of the 
Attorney-General of the State, which he is hereby required to render, 
shall make rules and i"egulations respecting proceedings in arbitrations 
under this act not inconsistent with this act or the law, including forms, 
and cause the same to be printed and furnished to all persons applying 
therefor, and all arbitration proceedings under this act shall thereafter 
conform to such rules and regulations. 

Sec. 12. Any employer and his employes, between whom differences 
exist which have not resulted in any open rupture or strike, may of their 
own motion apply to the Labor Commission for arbitration of their differ- 
ences, and upon the execution of an arbitration agreement as hereinbefore 
provided, a Board of Arbitrators phall be organized in the manner here- 
inbefore provided, and the arbitration shall take place and the award be 
rendered, recorded and enforced* in the same manner as in arbitrations 
under the provisions found in the preceding sections of this act. 

Sec. 13. In all cases arising under this act requiring the attendance 
of a Judge of the Circuit Court as a member of an Arbitration Board, 
such duty shall have precedence over any other business pending in his 
court, and if necessary for the prompt transaction of such other business 
it shall be his duty to appoint some other Circuit Judge, or Judge of a 
Sui)erior or the Appellate or Supreme Court to sit in the Circuit Court 
in his place during the pendency of such arbitration, and such appointee 
shall receive the same compensation for his services as is now allowed 
by law to Judges appointed to sit in case of change of Judge in civil 
actions. In case the Judge of the Circuit Court, whose duty it shall 
become under this act to sit Upon any Board of Arbitration, shall be at 
the time actually engaged in a trial which can not be interrupted without 
loss and injury to the parties, and which will in his opinion continue for 
more than three days to come, or is disabled from acting by sickness or 
otherwise, it shall be the duty of such Judge to call in and appoint some 
other Circuit Judge, or some Judge of a Superior Court, or the Appellate 
or Supreme Court, to sit upon such Board of Arbiti'ators, and such ap- 
pointed Judge shall have the same power and perform the same duties 
as member of the Board of Arbitration as are by this act vested in and 
charged upon the Circuit Judge regularly sitting, and he shall receive the 
same compensation now provided by law to a Judge sitting by appoint- 
ment upon a change of Judge in civil cases, to lie paid in the same way. 

Sec. 14. If the parties to any such labor controversy as is defined in 
^section four of this act shall have failed at the end of five days after 
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the first communication of said Labor Commission with them to adjust 
their differences amicably, or to agree to submit the same to arbitration, 
it shall be the duty of the Labor Commission to proceed at once to in- 
vestigate the facts attending the disagreement. In this investigation 
the Commission shall be entitled, upon request, to the presence and assist- 
ance of the Attorney-General of the State, in person or by deputy, whose 
duty it is hereby made to attend without delay, upon request by letter 
or telegram from the Commission. For the purpose of such Investigation 
the Commission shall have power to Issue subpoenas, and each of the 
Commissioners shall have power to administer oaths and affirmations. 
Such subpoena shall be under the seal of the Commission and signed by 
the Secretary of the Commission, or a member of it, and shall command 
the attendance of the person or persons named in it at a time and place 
named, which subpoena may be served and returned as other process by 
any Sheriff or Constable in the State. In case of disobedience of any 
such subpoena, or the refusal of any witness to testify, the Circuit Court 
•of the county within which the subpoena was issued, or the Judge thereof 
in vacation, shall, upon the application of the Labor Commission, grant a 
rule against the disobeying person or persons, or the person refusing to 
testify, to show cause forthwith why he or they should not obey such 
subpoena, or testify as required by the Commission, or be adjudged guilty 
•of contempt, and in such proceedings such court, or the Judge thereof in 
vacation, shall be empowered to compel obedience to such subpoena as 
in the case of subpoena issued under the order and by authority of the 
court, or to compel a witness to testify as witnesses in court are com- 
I)elled to testify. But no person shall be required to attend as a witness 
at any place out»ide the county of his residence. Witnesses called by 
the Labor Commission under this section shall be paid $1 per diem fees 
•out of the expense fund provided by this act, if such payment is claimed 
at the time of their examination. 

Sec. 15. Upon the completion of the investigation authorized by the 
last preceding section, the Labor Commission shall forthwith report the 
facts thereby disclosed affecting the merits of the controversy in suc- 
cinct and condensed form to the Governor, who, unless he shall perceive 
good reason to the contrary, shall at once authorize such report to be 
given out for publication. And as soon thereafter as practicable, such 
report shall be printed under the dii^ction of the Commission and a copy 
shall be supplied to any one requesting the same. 

Sec. 16. Any employer shall be entitled, in his response to the in- 
quiries made of him by the Commission in the investigation provided for 
in the two last preceding sections, to submit in writing to the Commis- 
sion, a statement of any facts material to the inquiry, the publication of 
which would be likely to be injurious to his business, and the facts so 
stated shall be taken and held as confidential, and shall not be disclosed 
in the report or otherwise. 

Sec. 17. Said Commissioners shall receive a compensation of eighteen 

hundred dollars each per annum, and actual and necessary traveling 

-expenses while absent from home in the performance of duty, and each 

^f the two members of a Board of Arbitration chosen by the parties un- 

•der the provisions of this act shall receive five dollars per day com- 
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pensation for the days occupied in service upon the Board. The Attorney- 
General, or his deputy, shall receive his necessary and actual traveling- 
expenses vrhile absent from home in the service of the Commission. Such 
compensation and expenses shall be paid by the Treasurer of State upon 
warrants drawn by the Auditor upon itemized and verified accounts of 
time spent and expenses paid. All such accounts, except those of the 
Commissioners, shall be certified as correct by the Commissioners, or one 
of them, and the accounts of the Commissioners shall be certified by the 
Secretary of the Commission. 

Sec. 18. For the payment of the salary of the Secretary of the Com- 
mission, the compensation of the Commissioners and other arbitrators, 
the traveling and hotel expenses herein authorized to be paid, and for 
witness fees, stationery, postage, telegrams and office expenses there is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Ti-easury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of five thousand dollara for the year 1901 and five 
thousand dollars for the year 1902. 

Sec. 19. All laws and parts of laws conflicting with any of the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed. 
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